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The College Calendar 


1954 


Meeting of the Faculty. 

Orientation and examination of new students. 
Examinations for the removal of conditions. 

Registration of freshmen, sophomores, and transfers 8:30 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

September 23: Registration of juniors and seniors 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 
P.M. 


September 

September 

September 

September 


14: 
20-23 : 
21 : 
22 : 


September 

23: 

September 

23: 

September 

24: 

September 

25: 

September 

29: 

October 

14: 

October 

15: 

October 

25-29: 

November 

17: 

November 

20: 

November 

23: 

November 

29: 

December 

. 17: 

1955 

January 

4: 

January 

11-14: 

January 

27: 

Jan. 28 - 

Feb. 4: 

February 

7: 

February 

12: 

February 

14-18: 

March 

12: 

March 

18: 

March 

28: 

April 

7: 

April 

8: 

May 

26: 

May 27 - 

June 2: 

June 

3: 

June 

4: 

June 

5: 

June 

6: 


Registration of studio students 1 :30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Formal opening of the 117th session, 8:30 P.M. 

First meeting of Monday, Wednesday, Friday classes. 
First meeting of Tuesday, Thursday classes. 

Last day for course and schedule changes. 

Religious Emphasis Week. 

Annual meeting of Board of Trustees. 

Benefactors’ Day. 

Mid-semester reports due in Registrar’s office. 
Homecoming Day. 

Beginning of Thanksgiving holiday at 5 :20 P.M. 

(Dormitories and dining room closed) 

End of Thanksgiving holiday at 8 :30 A.M. 

Beginning of Christmas recess at 5 :20 P.M. 
(Dormitories and dining room closed) 

End of Christmas recess at 8:30 A.M. 

Registration for second semester. 

Reading Day. 

Mid-year examinations. 

Beginning of second semester. 

Last day for course and schedule changes. 

Religious Emphasis Week. 

Examinations for the removal of conditions. 

Beginning of Spring vacation at 5:20 P.M. 

(Dormitories and dining room closed) 

End of Spring vacation at 8:30 A.M. 

Mid-semester reports due in Registrar’s office. 

Good Friday Chapel Service. 

Reading Day. 

Final examinations. 

Meeting of Faculty. 

Alumnae Day. 

Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Commencement. 


Historical Sketch 

Wesleyan College, operating under a charter signed in 1836, is the pioneer 
college for women. It has the distinction of being the first chartered college for 
women to confer regular college degrees. The original charter provides “That 
the President of the college, by, and with the consent of the Trustees, shall 
have power to confer all such honors, degrees, and licenses, as are usually 
conferred in colleges or universities.’’ Acting under this authority President 
George F. Pierce, on July 16, 1840, conferred degrees upon the first class of 
eleven students, including at the head of the alphabetical list Catherine E. 
Brewer, later Mrs. C. E. Benson, mother of the late Admiral William S. 
Benson of the United States Navy. Her diploma is now a part of Wesleyan’s 
historical collection. 

The college, under the name of The Georgia Female College, received its 
charter from the Legislature of the State of Georgia on December 23, 1836. 
Two years later the trustees elected a president and a faculty, and on January 
7, 1839, the doors of the college were opened to the public. 

The enrollment at the time of the opening consisted of ninety young women, 
and increased to one hundred and sixty-eight before the end of the first term. 
Many of the students had studied in the leading academies and seminaries of 
the South, especially the Clinton Academy, established in Jones County in 
1831, which was merged with the new college by its principal, Thomas B. 
Slade. This merger not only brought to the college a significant group of stu- 
dents, but also added to the faculty in the person of Mr. Slade a scientist who 
developed a surprisingly strong science department in the new college for 
women. 

On December 19, 1843, the Georgia Conference of the Methodist Church 
assumed responsibility for the college, and, by an act of the State Legislature, 
changed the name to Wesleyan Female College. In 1878 the college became 
related to the North Georgia, South Georgia, and Florida conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the same relation to these three con- 
ferences continues in The Methodist Church. In 1919 a further amendment 
struck from the corporate name the word Female and established the present 
name of Wesleyan College. 

In September 1928, the Liberal Arts College was moved from its original 
site on College Street to the new campus in Rivoli, a suburb on the western 
side of Macon. For the next twenty-five years the historic buildings on College 
Street housed the School of Fine Arts consisting of the Conservatory of Music 
and the departments of art and speech. In September 1953, the School of 
Fine Arts was moved to the Rivoli campus. 

On October 23, 1936, the college celebrated with an academic convocation 
the one hundredth anniversary of the granting of the charter. In the convo- 
cation address before a large assembly of educators, students, faculty and 
friends of the college. President Henry Noble McCracken of Vassar said: 

I am here in behalf of women’s colleges to confirm that Wesleyan is the 
first college for women. I am glad to pay honor to the Magna Charta of 
education for women.” 
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Academic Standing 

Wesleyan College is accredited by the University Senate of The Methodist 
Church. The Liberal Arts College is on the last approved list of colleges of 
the Association of American Universities and is an accredited member of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Conservatory 
of Music is a member of the National Association of Schools of Music. The 
requirements for admission and for graduation in music as set forth in this 
catalogue are in accordance with the published regulations of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Requirements in art and speech are in accord- 
ance with those of leading schools in the respective fields. 


Purpose and Ideals 

The aim of Wesleyan College is to prepare her students for intelligent and 
satisfying living in this complex world. For this purpose Wesleyan provides 
learning experiences which lead students to self-understanding, to a widening 
knowledge of the society in which we live, and toward constructive member- 
ship in the world community. 

If the students are to live this responsible and satisfying life they must 
acquire values which give meaning and direction to their lives. Our conviction 
is that the Christian tradition provides the richest source for these values. Stu- 
dents must develop the ability to think objectively and to communicate clearly. 
They must learn to appreciate the fine arts and to participate in creative expres- 
sion. They must know and follow the laws of physical and mental health. 

Because Wesleyan believes that education is a continuing experience she tries 
to train her students for a life of intellectual adventure in which they will meet 
new situations with confidence and intelligence. 
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Admission of Students 

Admission to the Freshman Class 

Admission to Wesleyan College is based upon high school graduation, scho- 
lastic aptitude, and character. 

In estimating the fitness of a candidate the Committee on Admission will 
consider: 

1. The standing of the high school attended. 

2. The quality of the student’s work. 

3. The nature of the high school subjects completed in terms of prepara- 
tion for the work of the college. A high school program chosen largely 
from academic fields, including English, foreign language and mathe- 
matics, is recommended. 

4. The interests and purposes of the student. 

5. The character and personal qualities of the student. 

6. The health record. 

In support of each application for admission the Registrar’s office must 
receive : 

1. A formal application for admission on the blank furnished by the college. 

2. An official transcript certifying graduation and showing four years of 
high school work. This should be sent by the high school principal 
directly to the Registrar of the College. 

3. The results of a scholastic aptitude test. Special aptitude tests in art 
and speech may be substituted for the scholastic tests. For requirements 
in music see below. Each candidate for admission must take the test at 
a time set by the College unless the high school can furnish satisfactory 
test scores from its own testing program. 

4. An estimate by the high school principal, and counselor or teacher, of 
the applicant’s scholarly interests, special ability, personal qualities and 
character. 

5. Personality reports from two persons well acquainted with the interests 
and aptitudes of the applicant. 

6. A physician’s certificate of health including evidence of vaccination for 
the prevention of smallpox and inoculation against typhoid fever. 
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All students who plan to major in music will be given an audition in applied 
music and special tests to determine their general musical knowledge. Types 
of compositions to be performed are listed below. 

Piano . — ^An Etude of the grade of Czerny Op. 299, Heller Op. 46 or 47, 
etc. One of the easier Two Part Inventions by Bach. An allegro movement 
from an early classic sonata and one or more compositions of corresponding 
difficulty. 

Voice . — Two songs from the standard voice literature in English, sung on 
pitch with correct phrasing and musical understanding. 

Organ . — One or more Bach Inventions. One allegro movement of a Mozart 
or Beethoven Sonata, and a composition of corresponding difficulty. 

Violin . — A Kreutzer Etude such as Nos. 1 to 32 or an etude of correspond- 
ing difficulty. Scales, and a work such as V^iotti 22, de Beriot and Vivaldi 
Concerti and Tartini G minor Sonata. 

Music Education . — Students majoring in music education must elect voice 
or an instrument as their primary field. They should be able to demonstrate 
a familiarity with the basic techniques of their instruments. 

Composition . — Examples of original work should be presented. Some knowl- 
edge of the piano is expected. 

Admission to Advanced Standing 

Applicants for admission to advanced standing must fulfill the requirements 
for admission to the freshman class, using college credits for this purpose if 
necessar}^ The credentials required consist of the following: (1) a letter of 
honorable dismissal from the institution last attended; (2) an official tran- 
script of high school and college records; (3) a certificate of sound health. 

Students entering from colleges which are members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools or other like associations will receive 
credit for courses recognized as creditable upon the Wesleyan degree. They 
will receive quality credits equal to the number of semester hours accepted. 

Students coming from institutions not members of such associations will be 
given upon the recommendation of the Committee on Admission full credit in 
hours for acceptable courses, but will receieve only three-fourths as many 
quality credits as semester hours. 

The amount of credit allowed for work done elsewhere shall not exceed 
thirty-two hours per year, and an examination may be given in every case 
where it is advisable. 

Students who have failed to satisfy the requirements of other colleges, or 
have been suspended or excluded will be refused admission. A minimum grade 
of C or its equivalent on previous college work is required for admission to 
advanced standing. 
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Applied Music , — Advanced standing in applied music is given only after 
placement examination before a faculty board. 

Students who are able to pass examinations in music showing that they have 
completed work beyond that of the entrance requirements may receive tenta- 
tive advanced credit in the subject or subjects in which they pass examina- 
tions provided that such study is confirmed by advanced study in residence in 
the same field, and that such credits have not already been used to satisfy 
entrance requirements. Music study done during the high-school years, even 
though not used to satisfy entrance requirements, may be accepted for ad- 
vanced standing but not for credit toward the semester hours required for 
the degree. 


Admission as Special Students 

A very limited number of mature applicants who are unable to present 
satisfactory certificates of entrance credit may be admitted as special students. 
These should be persons of ability and seriousness of purpose. The term does 
not mean students who have merely finished their preparatory work with 
insufficient credit to become candidates for the degree. Special students will 
be held to the observance of the same regulations concerning attendance, exami- 
nations, and proficiency as regular students. 

In accepting students in the boarding department preference will be given 
to those enrolling for regular degree courses. 

Though the School of Fine Arts is interested primarily in training leading 
to degrees, it also offers opportunities to those who wish to pursue certain 
subjects for their cultural value. Such individuals may enroll as special stu- 
dents in studio subjects without specific entrance requirements, provided the 
prerequisites for each course are satisfied. 

Special students, after one year in attendance at Wesleyan, may be con- 
sidered for admission as regular students. 

Certificate , — A special student in music who has completed 72 semester 
hours of work in a field or related fields approved by the head of a depart- 
ment may receive a Certificate. Application for this certificate must be made 
in writing and must have the approval of the department in which the major 
part of the work is done. 


Admission of Men Students 

The School of Fine Arts is coeducational. Men are admitted to all classes, 
and resident men may be housed in Roberts Hall on College Street. 
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Requirements for Degrees 

Students are held responsible for acquainting themselves with regulations 
and the requirements for degrees and for arranging their courses of study 
accordingly. 

Liberal Arts 

For graduation a student must complete in accordance with academic regu- 
lations stated in this chapter and on pages 94-99 the following course work 
with a total of 124 semester hours and 124 quality credits. 

Basic Requirements 

A.B. B.S. 

English 6 6 

Foreign Language 6 6 

Religion 6 6 

Physical Education 4 4 

Humanities 12 6 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics 14-16 14-16 

Social Studies 12 6 

Major and Related Work 42 48-60 

ElecHves 20-22 14-28 


124 124 

These requirements are described below: 

Basic Requirements 
English 101-102 
Foreign Language 103-104 
Religion 101-102 

Physical Education, four semester courses 
Humanities 

A. B. degree: six semester hours in Literature, six semester hours in Art, 

Music, or Theatre. 

B. S. degree: six semester hours in one subject 

English Literature 201-202 or 203-204 (English 201, 206 for Pro- 
fessional Elementary Certificate.) 

Foreign Literature 201-202 
History of Art 101-102 
Appreciation of Music 105-106 
Survey of the Theatre 105-106 
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Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

Not more than eight semester hours in one subject. 

Biolog>" 101-102 
Chemistry 101-102 
Physics 101, 102 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 

Social Studies 

Not more than six semester hours in one subject. 

Economics 205, 206 
Government 201, 202 

History 101-102 (or 201, 202 or 205, 206 with consent of history 
department) 

Philosophy 102, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225 
Psychology 201, 301, 303 
Sociology 101, 201, 204 

No deviation from these requirements is permitted except upon the advice 
of the Dean. 

Major and Related Work 

A. B. degree: 

Each student must select, during the first or second year in college, a major 
and related work in which she shall complete 42 semester hours. 

Departmental majors consist of approximately 24 semester hours, plus the 
related work, and are offered in art, biolog}^ chemistry, English, history, 
mathematics, modern languages, music, psychology, religion, sociology, and 
speech. For information turn to the appropriate department. 

Interdepartmental majors are offered in several areas. Outlines of the 
programs are printed on the following pages. 

Not more than thirty hours (excluding basic requirements but including 
major, related work and the electives) may be taken in one subject. 

Courses taken by a student to meet basic requirements may not be included 
for credit in the major and related work. 

A student must maintain an average of at least C in the major and related 
work and must take at least one semester course in the major subject during 
the senior year. 

B. S. degree: 

The degree is offered in three special programs; medical technology, nursing, 
homemaking. Outlines of these programs are printed on the following pages. 

Electives 

Students are expected to complete the degree requirements as stated above. 
The remaining courses necessary to complete the 124 semester hours for 
graduation are classified as electives. 
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Interdepartmental Majors 


The Literature and Culture of the United States 


Miss Katharine Johnson, adviser 


The position of leadership which the United States holds in the world today 
demands an intelligent citizenr}^ The literature and culture of the United 
States are presented in this interdepartmental major with a background study 
of the history and institutions which have produced them. Such a study should 
develop an awareness of those qualities in our national tradition which are 
worthy of preservation, it should arouse an interest in the cultural values of 
our society and should lead to an understanding of the contributions which the 
United States can make to a general world culture. 

A student who elects an interdepartmental major in The Literature and 
Culture of the United States should follow this program: 


Sera. Hrs. 

First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 ) 
♦Science 101-102 ) 6-8 

History 101-102 6 

Art 101-102 ] 

Music 105-106 } 6 

Speech 105-106 J 

Physical Education 2 


32-34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

English 303 3 

English 314 3 

English 341 3 

English 342 3 

History 301, 302 6 

Art 206 3 

Religion (in the U. S.) 3 

Electives 8-10 


32-34 


Sera. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

English 201-202 6 

Religion 101-102 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 ) 
♦Science 101-102 ] 6-8 

Psychology 201 3 

Philosophy 102 3 

English 206 3 

Elective 3 

Physical Education 2 


32-34 


Sera. Hrs. 


Foarth Year Cr. 

English 330 1 

English 332 3 

English 334 j 
History 303, 304 ] 

Sociology 317 y 6 

Sociology 318 j 

English 348 3 

English (Seminar) 2 

Philosophy (American) 3 

Music (in the U.S.) 3 

Electives 12 


32 


♦See basic requirements pages 12, 13. 


The Civilization of the United States 

Mrs. Florence Sherriff, adviser 


The influence of American democracy in our world has aroused a new 
interest in American civilization. The history and institutions of the United 
States are presented in this interdepartmental major with a background study 
of the literature, philosophy and fine arts. 


A student who elects an interdepartmental major in The Civilization of 
the United States should follow this program: 


Sem. Hrs. 

First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 ) 

♦Science 101-102 | 6-8 

History 101-102 6 

Art 101-102 ] 

Music 105-106 \ 6 

Speech 105-106 J 

Physical Education 2 


32-34 


Sem. Hrs. 

Second Year Cr. 

English 201-202 6 

Religion 101-102 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 ) 

♦Science 101-102 j 6-8 

Government 201, 202 6 

Sociology 101 1 

Psychology 201 [ 6 

Philosophy 102 J 

Physical Education 2 


32-34 


Third Year 

History 301-302 
Economics 205, 206 
English 206 

Philosophy (American) 
Sociology 315 
Sociology 318 
Electives 


*See basic requirements pages 


Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. Fourth Year 

6 History 303, 304 

6 Geography 301 

3 Religion (in the U.S.) 

3 Art 206 

3 Music (in the U.S. | 

3 Theatre (in the U.S. f 

6 Electives 


30 


12 , 13 . 


Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 


6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

12 


33 
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Journalism 


Journalistic activity today demands a broad knowledge of human life and 
history and the balanced perspective which is best conferred by a liberal edu- 
cation. Thorough knowledge not only of the best of literature but also of the 
historical bases of contemporary life and its social, economic, and international 
significance is required for successful practice of the art of writing. Since 
courses in technique without adequate attention to content can at best confer 
a superficial skill, the student should plan her program to include those courses 
which will enable her to understand the world in which she will live and 
carry on her activities, with legitimate provision for her special interests. 

A student who elects this interdepartmental major should follow the pro- 
gram outlined below: 


First Year 


Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. Second Year 


Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 


English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 ) 
♦Science 101-102 1 6-8 

♦Social Studies 6 

Art 101-102 ] 

Music 105-106 [ 6 

Speech 105-106 ] 

Physical Education 2 


English 203-204 
Religion 101-102 
Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 
♦Science 101-102 
♦Social Studies 
Philosophy 102 
Journalism 201-202 
Physical Education 



32-34 


34-36 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Journalism 301, 306 6 

English 206, 303 6 

Government 201, 202 6 

Electives 12 


30 

♦See basic requirements pages 12, 13. 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Journalism electives 6 

♦♦English electives 9 

Social Studies elective 3 

Electives 12 


30 


♦♦The student will select courses from several periods including the contemporary. 
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Journalism and Radio 


Mrs. Harriet Gregory, adviser 

Probably there has never been a time in the history of the world when 
interpreters of the current scene have been more needed than they are today. 
In preparing to meet such a challenge, the student must gain a broad cultural 
background; develop skill in the use of oral and written communication; 
understand the principles, special techniques and problems of the mediums 
through which such communications are expressed, the newspapers, the maga- 
zine and radio. 

A student who elects an interdepartmental major in Journalism and Radio 
should follow this program : 


First Year 

Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

Second Year 

Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

English 101-102 

6 

English 203-204 

8 

Foreign Language 103-104 

6 

Art 101-102 1 


Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 

1 

Music 105-106 3 

6 

♦Science 101-102 

3 6-8 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 


History 101-102 

6 

♦Science 101-102 

3 6-8 

Speech 101-102 

6 

Journalism 201 

3 

Physical Education 

2 

Radio 251, 252 

6 


32-34 

Physical Education 

2 

31-33 


Third Year 

Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

Fourth Year 

Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

Eclglish 206 

3 

English electives 

6 

English elective 

3 

Journalism 302 

3 

Speech 341-342 

6 

Radio 340 

3 

Radio 351 

3 

Philosophy elective 

3 

Journalism 301 

3 

Religion 101-102 

6 

Journalism 304 

3 

Electives 

9 

Government 201 

3 

Radio 451X-452X 

2 

Elective 

6 

30 


32 


’•‘Sec basic requirements pages 12, 13. 
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Premedical Science 

Miss Thelma Howell, adviser 

This interdepartmental major is offered in order to permit students to meet 
the basic requirements in the sciences established by the professional schools 
of medicine, dentistry, and allied fields, and also obtain a general education. 

The requirements for entrance to schools of medicine vary considerably. 
While the Association of American Medical Colleges and the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Association have prescribed 
minimum requirements which may be completed in two years of undergradu- 
ate study, nearly all approved schools have made three years of undergraduate 
study a definite requirement for admission. A few schools require four years 
of undergraduate study in order that students may acquire a broad cultural 
background including the social studies and humanities as well as the natural 
sciences. 

The successful completion of the undergraduate premedical training does not 
guarantee admission to a college of medicine. Preference in the selection of stu- 
dents is given to those who present evidence of high scholastic aptitude and 
personal factors which make for success in medicine. The college record and 
results of the Medical College Aptitude Test (sponsored by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges) are used in selecting students for admission. 

A student who completes the program outlined below will meet the require- 
ments in the sciences and will have had the courses which provide the broad 
cultural background necessary for the successful practice of medicine and its 
allied fields. 



Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

First Year 

Cr. 

Second Year 

Cr. 

English 101-102 

6 

♦Humanities 

6 

Foreign Language 103-104 

6 

Religion 101-102 

6 

Chemistry 101-102 

8 

Biology 101-102 

8 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 6 

Chemistry 211, 212 

8 

•Social Studies 

6 

•Social Studies 

6 

Physical Education 

2 

Physical Education 

2 


34 


36 


Sent. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year 

Cr. 

Fourth Year 

Cr. 

Chemistry 321-322 

8 

Biology 303 

4 

Biology 201-202 

8 

Physics 101, 102 

8 

•Humanities 

6 

Electives 

18 

Electives 

6 




28 


30 


General Electives: Electives suggested by the Association of Medical Colleges include 
the following: Art, Astronomy, Drawing, Economics, English, French, German, Gov- 
ernment, Greek, History, I.atin, Literature, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Sociology, Statistics. 

♦See basic requirements pages 12, 13. 
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Creative Horaemaking and Family Living 


Mr. Richard Klemer, adviser 

This program, leading to the Bachelor of Science degree, is designed for the 
primary purpose of preparing students for the role of wife, mother, homemaker 
and woman-in-the-community in modern American society. This is a practical 
program in that it is concerned with the student’s developing the skills and 
techniques of home management, child care and group leadership. However 
considerable attention is also given to providing the student with a well- 
rounded cultural education and to providing her with the attitudes and values 
of Christian family living in a democratic society. In keeping with these objec- 
tives, this program is characterized by flexibility, and many courses which are 
of obvious importance to any student have been designated as “electives.” It is 
intended that the needs of the individual student (as determined in conference 
with the adviser to this program) will govern which of these “elective” courses 
should be taken. 


Because some students will wish employment experience before or after 
marriage, this program has been planned so that the student will be qualified 
without further study for certain professional opportunities. For example, the 
student who completes the course work as outlined below will be qualified for 
a provisional elementary school teaching certificate in the Georgia schools. She 
will also have the basic preparation for work as an educational assistant in the 
local church, as a group work supervisor, and for some positions in social work. 
However the student who is primarily interested in a professional career out- 
side the home is advised to take specialized work in her chosen field rather than 


to enter this program. 

Sera. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-10+ 6 

Biology 101-102 8 

Sociology’ 101 3 

Psychology 201 3 

Religion 101-102 6 

Physical Education 2 


3+ 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Chemistry 101-102 8 

Art 101-102 I 

Music 105-106 j 6 

Homemaking 201-202 6 

Speech 341-342 6 

Government 201, 202 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 


Art 223-224 6 

Homemaking 102 3 

Dress Design 3 

Economics 307 3 

Sociology 315 3 

Psychology 301 3 

Practice: Nursery School 3 

Homemaking 303 3 

Electives 6 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Homemaking 304 3 

English 32+ 3 

Homemaking 322 3 

Recreation Leadership 321 3 

Sociology 322 3 

Education 401 3 

Sociology 316 3 

Religion 222 3 

Electives 9 


33 33 

Electives: Philosophy 102, 223; Biology 302, 303; English 201-202; Sociology 202, 203; 
Psychology 309; Homemaking 306; Music 105-106; Art 101-102; History 101-102- 
Dress Design. ’ 
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Medical Technology 

Miss Thelma Howell, adviser 

Wesleyan cooperates with schools of medical technology which are accredited 
by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. Upon satisfactory completion 
of the program outlined below, with at least 98 quality credits (exclusive of 
those earned in Physical Education) and successful completion of a twelve 
months* course in an approved school of medical technology, a student will 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Every candidate for the degree under this program must register as a senior 
in absentia at Wesleyan and as a student in the School of Medical Technology. 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 103, 104 or 105-106 6 

Chemistry 101-102 % 

♦Social Studies 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Chemistry 321-322 8 

Biology 201-202 8 

Physics 101, 102 8 

Electives 8 


32 


Sem. Hri. 


Second Year Cr. 

♦Humanities 6 

Religion 101-102 6 

Biology 101-102 8 

Chemistry 211-212 8 

Electives 6 

Physical Education 2 


36 


Fourth Tear 

Completion of twelve months’ 
course in approved School of 
Medical Technology 


♦For acceptable courses see basic requirements pages 12, 13. 
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Nursing 


Miss Thelma Howell, adviser 

Wesleyan cooperates with hospital schools which are accredited by the 
American College of Surgeons and the American Hospital Association and 
which meet the requirements of the American Red Cross and the United States 
Public Health Service. Upon successful completion of the program outlined 
below, with at least 90 quality points (exclusive of those earned in Physical 
Education) and graduation from an approved hospital, a student will receive 
the Bachelor of Science degree. 

Every candidate for the degree under this program must register as a senior 
in absentia at Wesleyan and as a student in the School of Nursing. 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 103, 104, 105 3 

Sociology' 101 3 

Art 101-102 6 

Speech 101-102 6 

Physical Education 2 


32 


Sent. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Chemistry 101-102 8 

Psychology 405 3 

Philosophy 102 3 

•Electives 14 


28 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

English 201-202 6 

Religion 101-102 6 

Biology 101-102 8 

History 101-102 6 

Psychology 201 3 

Sociology 201 3 

Physical Education 2 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 

Fourth Year Cr. 

Completion of requirements 
of a School of Nursing 


•Electives: Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Education, Government, History, 
Homemaking, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, Philosophy, Physics, Psychol- 
ogy, Religion, Sociology. 
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Fine Arts 


Every candidate for a degree must complete the work prescribed below in 
the appropriate curriculum outline with the required number of hours and 
an equal number of quality points, and must adhere to the academic regula- 
tions printed on page 94-99. 

Bachelor of Fine Arts— Art 

Majors are offered in Painting and Ceramics, and in Art Education. Stu- 
dents are referred also to the major in Histor}'^ of Art leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. (See page 30.) 


MAJOR IN PAINTING AND CERAMICS 



Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

First Year 

week 

Cr. 

Second Year 

week 

Cr. 

Design 121 

6 

3 

Lettering 123 

6 

3 

Design 122 

(6) 

3 

Mechanical Drawing 124 

(6) 

3 

Drawing 131-132 

6 

6 

Painting and Composition 



History of Art 101-102 

3 

6 

231-232 

6 

6 

English 101-102 

3 

6 

Ceramics 241-242 

6 

6 

History of Civilization 



English 251-252 

3 

6 

101-102 

3 

6 

Religion 101-102 

3 

6 

Physical Education 

2 

0 

Academic Elective 

3 

3 



Physical Education 

2 

0 


23 30 29 33 


Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 


Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

Third Year 

week 

Cr. 

Fonrth Year 

week 

Cr. 

Painting and Composition 



Special Problem in 1 



331-332 

6 

6 

Painting or Ceramics [ 

6 

6 

Ceramics 341-342 

6 

6 

433-434, 443-444 J 

Painting and Composition 



History of Art elective 

3 

6 



Foreign Language 

3 

6 

431-432 

6 

6 

Biology 101-102 1 



Ceramics 441-442 

6 

6 

(for painters) i 



History of Art elective 

3 

6 

Chemistry 101-102 j 

6 

8 

Academic electives 

5 

10 

(for ceramicists) J 







24 32 


26 34 
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MAJOR IN ART EDUCATION 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. Hrs.per Sem.Hr*. 


First Year 

week 

Cr. 

Second Year 

week 

Cr. 

Design 121 

6 

3 

Lettering 123 

6 

3 

Design 122 

(6) 

3 

Mechanical Drawing 124 

(6) 

3 

Drawing and Composition 



Painting and Composition 



131-132 

6 

6 

231-232 

6 

6 

History of Art 101-102 

3 

6 

Ceramics 241 

6 

3 

English 101-102 

3 

6 

Ceramic Sculpture 341 



History of Civilization 



or 342 

(6) 

3 

101-102 

3 

6 

English 251-252 

3 

6 

Introduction to Teaching 



General Psychology 201 

3 

3 

207 

3 

3 

Developmental 301 or 1 



Physical Education 

2 

0 

Educational Psychol- 
ogy 304 J 

(3) 

3 




General Mathematics 105 

(3) 

3 




Physical Education 

2 

0 


26 

33 

26-29 

33 

Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

Hrs. per 

Sem.Hrs. 

Third Year 

week 

Cr. 

Fourth Year 

week 

Cr. 

Art Methods 351-352 

4 

6 

Student Teaching 451 

9 

9 

*Art Elective 

6 

6 

Education 403 

3 

3 

Biology 101-102 

6 

8 

Crafts 221 

6 

3 

Religion 101-102 

3 

6 

Art History 206 or 304 

(3) 

3 

Music Appreciation 131 

3 

3 

American Government 202 

(3) 

3 

Public Speaking 341 

3 

3 

*Art Elective 

(6) 

3 




♦♦Academic Electives 

(6) 

6 


25 

32 

15-18 

30 


♦Art Electives should be chosen in Stagecraft, Interior Design, and Costume Design. 
**Modem Language is advised. 


Bachelor of Music 

Majors are offered in piano, organ, voice, violin, composition, music educa- 
tion (public school music), and church music. Students are referred also to 
the major in Music leading to the Bachelor of Arts defree. (See page 57.) 

MAJOR IN PIANO 


First Year 

Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs, 

week 

Cr. 

Second Year week 

Cr. 

Piano 101-102 

1 


Piano 201-202 

1 

8 

Theory 121-122 

3 

6 

Theory 221-222 

3 

6 

Sight Singing and Dicta- 



Sight Singing and Dictation 



tion 123-124 

2 

2 

223-224 

2 

2 

Keyboard Harmony 126 

2 

1 

Keyboard Harmony 225 

2 

1 

Chorus Al-2 

2 

2 

Historical Survey of Music 



English 101-102 

3 

6 

231-232 

3 

6 

Religion 101-102 

3 

6 

Chorus A3-4 

2 

2 

Physical Education 

2 

0 

Academic Elective 

3 

6 




Physical Education 

2 

0 


18 

31 


18 

31 


23 


Third Year week 

Piano 301-302 1 

Counterpoint 321-322 2 

Form and Analysis 323-324 2 

History of Music 331-332 2 

Piano Accompanying 

355-356 1 

Piano Literature 341-342 1 

Academic Elective 3 

Piano Methods 361-362 2 

14 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 

12 


4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

4 

37 


Fourth Year 
Piano 401-402 
Theory Elective 
Instrumental Ensemble 
351-352 
Free Elective 
Recital 


Hrs. per Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 


week 

1 


12 

4 

2 

6 

0 


24 


MAJOR IN ORGAN 


First Year 
Organ 105-106 
Piano 101-102 
Theory 121-122 
Sight Singing and Dictation 
123-124 

Keyboard Harmony 126 
Chorus Al-2 
English 101-102 
Religion 101-102 
Physical Education 


Hrs. per Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 


week 

1 

1 

3 


19 


33 


Third Year week 

Organ 305-306 1 

Counterpoint 321-322 2 

Form and Analysis 323-324 2 

Piano Accompanying 

355-356 1 

History of Music 331-332 2 

Academic Elective 3 

Church Music 481-482 3 

14 


Hrs. per Sem.Hrs 


Cr. 

12 

4 

4 

1 

4 

6 

6 

37 


Second Year week 

Organ 205-206 1 

Piano 201-202 1 

Theory 321-322 3 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
223-224 

Keyboard Harmony 225 
Historical Survey of Music 
231-232 
Chorus A 3 -4 
Academic Elective 
Physical Education 


Hrs. per Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 


2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

19 


8 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

6 

0 

35 


Fourth Year week 

Organ 405-406 1 

Instrumentation and Or- 
chestration 423-424 2 

Organ Methods 465-466* | 
Organ Literature 343-344*) 3 

Free Elective 3 

Recital — 


H rs. per Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. 


12 


25 


MAJOR IN VOICE 


First Year 

Voice 107-108 
Piano 

Theory 121-122 
Sight Singing and Dictation 
123-124 
Chorus Al-2 
Keyboard Harmony 130 
English 101-102 
Religion 101-102 
Physical Education 


Hrs. per 
week 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

19 


Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

0 

29 


Second Year 

Voice 207-208 
Piano 

Theory 221-222 
Sight Singing and Dictation 
223-224 

Historical Survey of Music 
231-232 
Chorus A3-4 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 


Hrs. per 
week 


3 

2 

3 

2 

17 


Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 

6 

4 

6 


32 


•Church Music. Organ Methods and Organ Literature are given in alternate years. 


Third Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Voice 307-308 1 

Form and Analysis 

323-324 2 

Conducting 375-376 2 

History of Music 321-322 2 

Chorus A5-6 2 

English Diction 301-302 2 

Foreign Language 3 


12 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

6 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 


Fourth Year week Cr. 

Voice 407-408 1 12 

Voice Methods 467-468 1 2 

Song Literature 345-346 1 2 

Foreign Language 3 6 

Elective 3 6 

Recital — 0 


19 29 


9 28 


MAJOR IN VIOLIN 


Hrs.per 

First Year week 

Violin 103-104 1 

Piano 1 

Theory 121-122 3 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
123-124 2 

Chorus Al-2 2 

Keyboard Harmony 130 2 

English 101-102 3 

Religion 101-102 3 

Physical Education 2 


Sem.Hrs. Hrs.per 

Cr. Second Year week 

4 Violin 203-204 1 

2 Piano 1 

6 Theory 221-222 3 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
2 223-224 ^ 2 

2 Historical Survey of Music 

1 231-232 3 

6 Academic Elective 3 

6 Orchestra Bl-2 2 

0 Physical Education 2 


Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

6 

4 

6 


19 


29 


17 


32 


Hrs.per 


Third Year week 

Violin 303-304 1 

Counterpoint 321-322 2 

Form and Analysis 
323-324 2 

String Ensemble 353-354 2 

History of Music 331-332 2 

Violin Methods 363-364 1 

Academic Elective 3 


Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 

12 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 


Fourth Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Violin 403-404 1 

Chamber Music 432 3 

Instrumentation and Or- 
chestration 423-424 2 

Strings Literature 447-448 1 

Free Elective 3 

Recital 


12 

3 

4 
2 
6 
0 


13 34 


10 27 


MAJOR IN COMPOSITION 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 


First Year week Cr. 

Applied Music 1 8 

Theory 121-122 3 6 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
123-124 2 2 

English 101-102 3 6 

Composition 127-128 2 4 

Religion 101-102 3 6 

Keyboard Harmony 130 1 1 

Chorus 2 1 

Physical Education 2 0 

19 35 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 


Second Year we^ Cr. 

Applied Music 1 8 

Composition 227-228 2 4 

Theory 221-222 3 6 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
223-224 2 2 

Counterpoint 321 2 2 

Historical Survey of Music 
231-232 3 6 

Chorus 2 2 

Physical Education 2 0 

17 30 


25 


Third Year 


Fourth Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 

Applied Music 1 8 

Composition 327-328 3 6 

Form and Analysis 321-324 2 4 

Counterpoint 325-326 2 4 

Piano Accompanying 

355-356 1 1 

History of Music 331-332 2 4 

Academic Elective 3 6 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Applied Music 
Composition 427-428 
Instrumentation and Or- 
chestration 423-424 
Instrumental Ensemble 
351-352 

Academic Elective 
Free Elective 
Recital 


14 


33 


11 


30 


MAJOR IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


First Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Second Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Primary Applied Music* 1 

Secondary Applied Music** 1 
Ensemble 2 

Strings 171-172 2 

Theory 121-122 3 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
123-124 2 

Keyboard Harmony 130 1 

English 101-102 3 

Religion 101-102 3 

Physical Education 2 


20 


4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

6 

6 

0 


31 


Primary Applied Music* 
Secondary Applied Music** 
Ensemble 
Theory 221-222 
Sight Singing and Dictation 
223-224 

Historical Survey of Music 
231-232 

English 251-252 
Woodwind Instruments 271 
Brass and Percussion In- 
struments 272 
Music Education Methods 
371-372 

Physical Education 


3 

3 

2 

(2) 

2 

2 

21 


4 

2 

2 

6 


4 

0 

34 


Third Year 

Primary Applied Music* 
Ensemble 

Counterpoint 321-322 
History of Civilization 
101-102 

Music Education Methods 
472 

Psychology 201 
Psychology 301 
Conducting 375-376 
History of Music 331-332 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Fourth Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


2 

3 

(3) 

2 

2 

17 


4 

2 

4 


32 


Primary Applied Music* 1 

Ensemble (second semester) 2 

Observation and Practice 
Teaching 473 7 

Psychology 304 (3) 

Education 403 3 

Instrumentation and Or- 
chestration 423-424 2 

Elective — 

General Science 101-102 3 


18 


30 


♦All students are required to study one instrument (or voice) for four years. In the fourth year 
they must complete the 200 level in their primary field. 

♦♦All students must have a minimum of one year of study in both voice and piano. It is rec- 
ommended that primary voice students shall take a one-year course in Diction. 
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MAJOR IN CHURCH MUSIC 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

First Year week Cr. 

Primary Applied Music* 1 6 

Secondary Applied Music* 1 2 

Theory 121-122 3 6 

Sight Singing and Dictation 


123-124 

2 

2 

Keyboard Harmony 126 
or 130 

2 

1 

Chorus Al-2 

2 

2 

English 101-102 

3 

6 

Religion 101-102 

3 

6 

Physical Education 

2 

0 


19 

31 

Hrs.per 

Sem.E 

Third Year 

week 

Cr. 

Primary Applied Music* 

1 

8 

Psychology 201 

3 

3 

Psychology 301 

(3) 

3 

History of Music 331-332 

2 

4 

Counterpoint 321-322 

2 

4 

Form and Analysis 323-324 

2 

4 

Conducting 375-376 

2 

4 

Church Music 381-382 

2 

4 


14 

34 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

Second Year week Cr. 

Primary Applied Music* 1 8 

Theory 221-222 3 6 

Sight Singing and Dictation 
223-224 2 2 

Keyboard Harmony 225 

(organ primary) 2 1 

Chorus A3-4 ^ 2 2 

Historical Survey of Music 
231-232 3 6 

Introduction to Church 

Music 282 2 2 

Academic Elective 3 6 

Physical Education 2 0 

20 33 

Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

Fourth Year week Cr. 

Primary Applied Music* 1 8 

Theory Elective 2 4 

Church Music 481-482 3 6 

Philosophy Elective 3 3 

Religion Elective 3 3 

Elective 2 4 


14 28 


Bachelor of Fine Arts-Speech 

Majors are offered in Acting, Production, Radio, and Speech Education. 
Students are referred also to the majors in Speech, and in Journalism and 
Radio leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. (See pages 17 and 78.) 

MAJOR IN ACTING 


First Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. Second Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


English 101-102 3 

French 103-104 3 

Speech Fundamentals 

101-102 3 

Stagecraft 115-116 3 

Elementary Technique 
125-126 2 

Make-up 111-112 1 


Physical Education 101-102 2 


6 English 251-252 3 

6 History of Civilization 

101-102 3 

6 Acting Technique 325-326 3 

6 Production 215-216 3 

Diction 201-202 2 

4 General Science 101-102 3 

1 Physical Education 2 

0 


6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

0 


17 29 


19 34 


♦Orpan or Voice as applied music major— to be studied four years — 300 level to be passed— 
orpran majors have at least one year of voice (57-B8) — voice majors, one year of piano (B1-B2). 
One semester of voice class may be substituted for Voice 57 or 68. 
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Hrs.per Sem.Hn. 

Third Year week Cr. 

History of the Theatre 
307-308 

Oral Interpretation of Po- 
etry and Prose 305-306 
Interpretation of Dramatic 
Literature 317-318 
Television Production 
315-316 
Workshop 
Academic Elective 

22 34 


Hrs.per Seai.Hrs. 


Fourth Year week Cr, 

Development of the Mod- 
ern Theatre 407-408 3 6 

Religion 101-102 3 6 

Directing 415-416 3 6 

Workshop 400 6 6 

Academic Elective 3 3 

Elective 3 3 


21 30 


3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

4 4 

6 6 

3 6 


MAJOR IN PRODUCTION 


First Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. Second Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


English 101-102 3 

French 103-104 3 

Speech Fundamentals 

101-102 3 

Stagecraft 115-116 3 

Elementary Technique 

125-126 2 

Make-up 111-112 1 

Physical Education 2 


6 English 251-252 3 6 

6 History of Civilization 

101-102 3 6 

6 Acting Technique 325-326 3 6 

6 Production 215-216 3 6 

Diction 201-202 2 4 

4 General Science 101-102 3 6 

1 Physical Education 2 0 

0 


17 29 


19 34 


Third Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. Fourth Year 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 
week Cr. 


Stage Design 311-312 4 

History of the Theatre 

307-308 ^ 3 

Interpretation of Dramatic 
Literature 317-318 3 

Television Production 

315-316 4 

Workshop 300 6 

Academic Elective 3 


4 Development of the Mod- 
ern Theatre 407-408 3 

6 Religion 101-102 3 

Directing 415-416 3 

6 Stage and Television 

Design 411-412 4 

4 Workshop 400 6 

6 Elective 3 

6 


6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 


23 33 


23 31 
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MAJOR IN RADIO 


First Year 
English 101-102 
French 103-104 
Speech Fundamentals 
101-102 

Stagecraft 115-116 
Elementary Technique 
125-126 

Make-up 111-112 
Physical Education 


[rs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 


Hrs.per 

Sem.Hrs. 

week 

Cr. 

Second Year 

week 

Cr. 

3 

6 

English 251-252 

3 

6 

3 

6 

Academic Elective 

3 

6 



Diction 201-202 

2 

4 

3 

6 

Survey of Radio 251-252 

3 

6 

3 

6 

History of Civilization 





101-102 

3 

6 

2 

4 

Speech Elective 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Physical Education 

2 

0 

2 

0 





17 29 


19 34 


Hrs.per 

Third Year week 

History of the Theatre 
307-308 3 

Radio Writing 339 3 

Workshop 300 6 

Dramatic Radio Writing 

340 ^ (3) 

Interpretation of Dramatic 
Literature 317-318 3 

Oral Interpretation of Po- 
etry and Prose 305-306 3 

Applied Radio Technique 
351 3 


Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 


6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

6 

3 


Hrs. per 

Fonrth Tear week 

Radio Directing and Pro- 
duction 451-452 2 

Development of the Mod- 
ern Theatre 407-408 3 

Religion 101-102 3 

Elective 3 

Public Speaking 341-342 3 

Workshop 400 6 


Sem.Hrs. 

Cr. 


4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


21 33 


20 34 


MAJOR IN SPEECH EDUCATION 


Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

First Year week Cr. 

Religion 101-102 3 6 

English 101-102 3 6 

Speech Fundamentals 

101-102 3 6 

Stagecraft 115-116 3 6 

Elementary Technique 

125-126 2 4 

Make-up 111-112 1 1 

Physical Education 2 0 

17 29 

Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

Third Year week Cr. 

Oral Interpretation of Po- 
etry and Prose 305-306 3 6 

Public Speaking 341-342 3 6 

Interpretation of Dramatic 
Literature 317 3 3 

Speech Elective 3 6 

Related Arts Elective 3 3 

Introduction to Teaching 
207 3 3 

Speech Curriculum and 

Materials 319 (3) 3 

English 334 (3) 3 

18 or 24 33 


Hrs. per Sem. Hrs. 

Second Year week Cr. 

English 251-252 3 6 

History of the United 

States 301-302 3 6 

Academic Elective 3 6 

General Psychology 201 (3) 3 

Acting Technique 325-326 3 6 

Production 215-216 3 6 

Physical Education 2 0 

17 or 20 33 

Hrs.per Sem.Hrs. 

Fourth Year week Cr. 

Directing 415-416 3 6 

Academic Elective 3 6 

Practice Teaching 6 

Developmental Psychology 

301 3 3 

Educational Ps 5 ^chology 

403 3 3 

History of Theatre 3 6 


15 30 
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Courses of instruction 

Single numbers indicate one-semester courses. Double numbers joined by 
a hyphen, as 101-102, are used for courses that extend through two semesters. 
Such courses must be taken in their entirety unless special permission is granted 
to divide them. Credit in semester hours is shown by figures in parentheses, 
e.g, (3) indicates three semester hours. 

Courses planned primarily for freshmen are numbered 100 to 199; for 
sophomores, 200 to 299; for juniors and seniors, 300 to 399; for seniors 400 
to 499. Registrations which depart from this scheme must be approved by the 
student's adviser and the Dean. 


ART 

Mrs. Bosch 
Mr. Bosch 
Mr. Smith 
Mrs. Jones 

The Art courses are designed with a two-fold objective: to give the general 
student an insight into the values of historic and contemporary art and oppor- 
tunities for exploration in studio art ; and, to provide for the student who 
majors in art a fundamental technical training in her chosen field with further 
study in the history, philosophy and theory of art thereby developing the stu- 
dent’s understanding and capacity for creative sensitivity. 

Some careers open to majors in the field of art are in industry, advertising, 
merchandising, and interior decoration, as well as the more familiar ones of 
teaching, research, independent studios and shops, and recreational work in 
churches, communities and camps. 

The MAJOR in History of Art leads to the A.B. degree. It must include 
eighteen hours in the History of Art beyond course 101-102 and three hours 
in Aesthetics. The remainder of the forty-two hours may be elected from the 
allied fields of Music, History, English, French, German, Philosophy and 
Education. Three to twelve hours of creative art should be incorporated in 
the program. 

Three hours of credit toward the A.B. degree is allowed in studio art with- 
out history of art. For each hour beyond the first three hours of studio art, 
there must be at least an equal amount of credit in the history of art. The 
maximum credit allowed in studio art is twelve hours and the selection of such 
courses must be approved by the head of the department. 
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A student may elect a MAJOR in Painting and Ceramics or a major in 
Art Education under the School of Fine Arts program leading to a B.F.A. 
degree. The two majors ofiFered are planned to increase breadth of training, 
the emphasis being placed on basic knowledge in preference to superficial tech- 
nical accomplishments. Some Dress Design courses will be retained as electives 
and as part of the Creative Homemaking and Family Living major. The 
major in Painting and Ceramics reflects the new trend toward developing the 
total capacities of an artist in both two and three-dimensional mediums. It also 
recognizes the growing interest in Ceramics by the top professional artists. 
The major in Art Education stresses the generalized creative attitude on the 
part of the art teacher. The major is divided into the following broad areas: 

1. Studio courses in art 

2. Special methods in art education 

3. Professional education 

4. Student teaching 

5. General education 

6. Electives. 

Students majoring in art should elect French as their foreign language. 

Sec Curriculum Outlines page 22, 23. 

HISTORY OF ART 

101-102. Survey of the History of Art. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The historical and anal 3 ^tical study of the major evidences of man’s cre- 
ative accomplishments in architecture, sculpture, painting and the minor 
arts from prehistoric eras to the present day. 

201. Greek and Roman Art. (3) Spring. 

Classical art from its inception to early Christian times. 

203. Medieval Art. (3) Fall. 

The growth of Christian art from its western and eastern sources in the 
Apostolic Age, including a consideration of Islamic art and the inter- 
changes effected by pilgrimages and crusades, through the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods. ( Given in alternate years.) 

204. Renaissance and Baroque Art of Italy. (3) Spring. 

The awakening of thirteenth century Italy to the heritage of classical art. 
Fhe fusion of medieval and classical forms in the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods to produce new aesthetic concepts. ( Given in alternate 
years.) 
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205. Latin-American Art. (3) Fall. 

The indigenous, colonial and modern arts of South and Central America, 
including Cuba and Puerto Rico. (Given in alternate years,) 

206. United States Art. (3) Spring. 

The varied Indian cultures of North America will be studied in addition 
to the development of Western art in America. The exterior and interior 
architecture of the American Southeast will be emphasized. ( Given in 
alternate years)) 

301. Oriental Art. (3) Fall. 

A survey of the motivating forces and the principles of design found in 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese art. ( Given in alternate years,) 

303. Modern Art. (3) Fall. 

The foundations of modern painting, sculpture and architecture in West- 
ern Europe of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. From Goya and 
David through the Impressionists. ( Given in alternate years,) 

304. Modern Art. (3) Spring. 

Schools and directions in painting from the Impressionists to the Contem- 
poraries. A survey of architecture, sculpture and the minor arts of the 
twentieth century. ( Given in alternate years,) 

400. Special Topics in the History of Art. (3) Fall or Spring. 

Independent work on specialized problems. Students will be admitted by 
permission of the instructor. Usually open to seniors. 


DESIGN 

121. Two Dimensional Design. (3) Fall. 

Basic principles of visual communication stressing problems in creative 
design. 

122. Three Dimensional Design. (3) Spring. 

The relationship between material, function and design in spatial forms. 
Problems in clay, metal, wood, and plastics. 

123. Lettering. (3) Fall. 

Use of pen and brush in the execution of various alphabet types. 
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124. Mechanical Drawing. (3) Spring. 

Basic drafting techniques, mechanical perspective, and scale drawing. 

221. Crafts. (3) Fall or Spring. 

Design and execution of problems in clay modelling, weaving, metalwork, 
and leather. 

223-224. Interior Design. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Study of basic problems in historic and modern interior designs. Trends 
in home furnishing seen through merchandising trips and lectures by 
professional decorators enrich this course. Students are assigned practical 
laboratory problems. ( Given in alternate years.) 

321-322. Costume Design. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Historic and modern costume seen in relation to the characteristic design 
in other fields of each period. Students are assigned practical laboratory 
problems. ( Given in alternate years.) 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 

131-132. Drawing and Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Drawing in various media from life, still life, and landscape. A thorough 
study of artistic anatomy is stressed. 

231-232. Painting and Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Water color and oil painting, with emphasis on problems in color, values, 
texture, etc. 

331-332. Painting and Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of representative and creative aspects in life and nature. 

431-432. Painting AND Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Consideration of past solutions in pictorial art and intensive study of the 
forces at work in modern visual expression. 

433-434. Special Problems in Painting. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Guided development of individual research. 

CERAMICS 

241-242. Ceramics. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The creation of functional pottery forms by pinch and coil methods. Pre- 
liminary use of the potter’s wheel. Various methods of decoration includ- 
ing slip, glazes, etc. Firing of pottery. 

341-342. Ceramics. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The construction and decoration of ceramic sculpture, tile and pottery; 
mold-making, firing and glazing. 
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441-442. Ceramics. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The creation, firing and glazing of large and small ceramic sculpture and 
pottery. 

443-444. Special Problems in Ceramics. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Guided development of individual research. 


ART EDUCATION 

351-352. Art Curriculum and Methods. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A course for those planning to teach. Practice teaching under supervision 
is done in a class of preparatory students. 

451. Student Teaching. (9) Fall. 

Nine full weeks of observation and participation in the activities of the 
public schools under the direction of competent critic teachers. 

FASHION ILLUSTRATION AND DRESS DESIGN 

261-262. Fashion Techniques. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Construction of the fashion figure with emphasis on line and contour as a 
means of total expression. The study of characteristics of various fabrics 
with discussion of methods of leading fashion illustrators. 

361-362. Fashion Illustration. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Rendering of various fabrics in water color. Problems in rendering figures 
for newspaper reproduction. 

363-364. Dress Design. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Elements of design, a study of sources, and problems in dress design for 
the individual. 

365-366. Pattern Drafting and Draping. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Pattern-making for standard sizes. Pattern-grading for manufacturers. 

461-462. Fashion Illustrating. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The study of drawing for newspaper and magazine reproductions. Rend- 
ering of furs, leathers, etc. Analysis of the techniques of leading fashion 
magazine illustrators. 

463-464. Dress Design. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Advanced problems in design with an emphasis on designing for the mass- 
production market. 
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ASTRONOMY 

See Mathematics and Astronomy. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss Howell 
Mr. Knepton 
Miss Flanders 


The courses in this department are designed ( 1 ) to give a student an under- 
standing of man’s place in the living world and his dependence upon living 
organisms, and (2) to provide the background for those who wish to acquire 
a degree of competence in the field of biology. The program is so integrated 
and taught that it contributes to the training necessary for responsible 
citizenship. 

The Major in Biology is designed for the liberal arts student who wishes 
to acquire an understanding of the general relationships of the whole field of 
biology. A student who elects Biology as a MAJOR must complete forty-two 
semester hours in biology and related sciences. Twenty-four of the hours must 
be in biolog}^ and must include Biology 201-202 and 205. The eighteen hours 
in related sciences must be chosen from Chemistry, Physics, and, with the 
approval of the chairman of the department, from certain other courses in the 
Natural Science Division. 

Specialization in the field of biology and allied physical sciences make pos- 
sible numerous careers, such as ( 1 ) the teaching of biology in the secondary 
schools, (2) pre-professional training for research in botany or zoology, (3) 
bacteriological technology, (4) food technology, and (5) Natural History 
Museum technology. For those students who wish to meet the requirements 
for graduation and prepare for such careers, and for those students who wish to 
prepare for entrance to professional and/ or graduate schools, programs of study 
to be used as guides may be obtained from the chairman of the department. 

A student preparing to enter a Medical School, School of Medical Tech- 
nology, or School of Nursing should examine the appropriate pre-professional 
academic curriculum (see pages 18, 20, 21), and, in addition, should consult 
the adviser about the constantly changing requirements for admission to the 
professional school in which she is interested. 

Students who expect to enter a graduate school for advanced work in Biol- 
ogy should acquire the ability to use French and German. 
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101-102. Gener.\l Biology. (8) Fall-Spring. 

This course is one in the series of general education courses which may 
be elected by the student to satisfy a part of the requirements in the 
Natural Science division. The course contributes to effective contempo- 
rary thinking by providing the fundamental content which will enable the 
student to understand herself, to understand man’s place in the universe, 
and to orient herself with respect to her biological environment. 

The course presents the basic characteristics of living things, showing 
the unity of life; the patterns of organizations of biological systems; the 
basic manifestations of life, particularly the functional activities of the 
human; and the position occupied by man in the world of life. Lectures 
two hours, discussion one hour, laboratory three hours. 


201-202. Comparative Chordate Anatomy, Embryology, and Histol- 
ogy. (8) Fall-Spring. 

This one-year course has for its aim the integration of the anatomical, 
histological, and developmental relationships existing among the chord- 
ates. Before a comparative organ-system treatment of the adult chordates 
is presented, a thorough treatment of the embryology of the frog and 
chick is offered. Later the development of the pig is studied. Throughout 
the year the various classes of tissues are studied. Much emphasis is placed 
upon the phylogeny of the chordates through assigned readings. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101-102. Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours. 


205. Local Flora: Higher Plants. (4) 

A course to aid the student in identifying common local seed plants and 
ferns and to introduce her to taxonomic botany. Field and laboratory 
study included. Prerequisite : Biology 101-102. Lectures three hours, 
laboratory or field three hours. (Given in alternate yeais. Not given in 

1954-55.) 


207-208. Human Anatomy and Physiology. (8) 

The anatomy and physiology of the organ-systems. Designed for majors 
in physical education but open to others. Not credited toward a major 
in Biology or as a substitute for Biology 201-202. Lectures three hours, 
laboratory three hours. (Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-55.) 
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302. Garden Flowers, Trees, and Shrubs. (3) Fall. 

A study of the garden flowers, trees, and shrubs from the standpoint of 
identifying them and obtaining a knowledge of their ornamental value in 
interior decorations and landscape planting. Lectures will include funda- 
mental botany which will provide a basis of understanding for cultural 
requirements and methods of propagation. Horticultural experts will par- 
ticipate as visiting lecturers and frequent trips will be made to nearby 
nurseries or other places for demonstrations of various horticultural 
practices. 

Open to underclassmen who have completed Biology 101-102, and to 
juniors and seniors without prerequisite. Lectures two hours, laboratory 
or field trips three hours. 

303. Physiology. (4) Fall. 

Approximately one-third of this course is devoted to a study of the nature 
and mechanism of living matter. The remainder of the course is concerned 
with a study of the behavior of living matter as shown in mammalian 
tissues. The physiology of muscle, nerve, blood, circulation, and respira- 
tion are emphasized. Prerequisites : Biology 101-102; Chemistry 101-102. 
Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours. ( Given in alternate years,) 

306. Genetics. (3) 

This course is designed to present the nature of heredity and biological 
variation and their significance in physiology, evolution, and human life. 
Prerequisite: Biology 101-102. Lectures three hours. (Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55,) 

308. General Bacteriology. (4) Spring. 

An introduction to the morphology, classification, and biochemical activ- 
ity of microorganisms with special reference to the home, public health, 
and economic aspects. Prerequisites : Biology 101-102; Chemistry 101-102. 
Lectures three hours, laboratory three hours. ( Given in alternate years,) 

401. Seminar. (1) Fall. 

A general summary of the field of biology, including recent advances in 
various lines of research. Each student prepares one or more papers on 
a special topic. Required of all majors in the department. 

402. Special Problems. (1, 2, 3, or 4) Fall or Spring. 

Students who have demonstrated unusual ability are admitted to this 
course. 1 he work consists of directed independent work of a critical or 
analytical nature with source material. Periodic reports and a final paper 
are required. The student may work under any staff member but admis- 
sion to the course must be secured from the chairman of the department. 
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The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 

204. Ornithology 

206. Local Flora: Lower Plants 

301. Microtechnique 

304. Invertebrate Zoology 

310. Animal Ecology 

To provide facilities for a part of the field work involved in some of the 
courses, and to provide research facilities for some of the special problems, 
Wesleyan College holds a Subscribing Institutional Membership in the High- 
lands Biological Station, Highlands, North Carolina. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

Miss Hyde 
Miss Green 
Mr. Williamson 

The study of the courses in chemistry and of the course in ph^^sics as ar- 
ranged in this program will afford an orderly advancement in the knowledge 
of the nature of matter. These courses offer a good background in the four 
principal fields of chemistry for those students who look forward to a vocation 
which requires training in chemistry, and for those who need this information 
to supplement their understanding of related fields such as biology and medi- 
cine. Emphasis is placed upon accuracy of observation, of measurement, and 
of statement which together with the knowledge of scientific facts makes the 
study of chemistry a valuable part of a liberal education. Graduates with an 
A.B. degree who have followed this program may find positions in industrial, 
medical or government laboratories. There is also great need of teachers of 
chemistry and of general science. 

A student who elects Chemistry as a MAJOR must complete forty-two 
semester hours in Chemistry and related sciences, including twenty-four hours 
in Chemistry beyond course 101-102. Chemistry 101-102 and Mathematics 
103, 104 should be taken by the freshman who plans to major in Chemistry. 
If a student does not take Chemistry 101-102 until her sophomore year she 
may elect Chemistry as a major provided she secures permission from the head 
of the Department to take Chemistry 211, 212 and 321-322 in her junior year. 

Requirements in Chemistry: 211, 212, 321-322, 401, 404. 
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Requirements in related fields: Physics 101, 102; Mathematics 206. Ger- 
man, French and Philosophy 224 are advised. 

The American Chemical Society has adopted a set of standards for under- 
graduate training in chemistry as an adequate foundation for a successful 
career in this field. Students wishing to meet these requirements should consult 
the head of the department. 

101-102. General Chemistry. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the fundamental principles of chemistry, the sources, proper- 
ties, and uses of important elements and compounds. Three class hours, 
three laboratory hours. 

21 1. Qualitative Analysis. (4) Fall. 

A systematic study of the methods of separation and identification of the 
more important cations and anions and of the theoretical principles under- 
lying these methods. Prerequisite : Chemistry 101-102. Two class hours, 
six laboratory hours. 

212. Quantitative Analysis. (4) Spring. 

A study of the theory^ and practice of volumetric and gravimetric analysis. 
Special emphasis on laboratory technique and the solution of typical prob- 
lems in analytical chemistry. Prerequisite : Chemistry 211. Two class 
hours, six laboratory hours. 

321-322. Organic Chemistry. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the structure, properties, and reactions of compounds of the 
aliphatic and aromatic series. Principles and techniques of common 
laboratory procedures are applied in preparation and purification of typical 
organic compounds. Prerequisite : Chemistry 212, except by special per- 
mission, Three class hours, three laboratory hours. 

401. Physical Chemistry. (4) Fall. 

A study of chemical and physical principles with emphasis on their appli- 
cation in chemistry and biology. Prerequisite : Chemistry 212, Physics 
101, 102, Alathematics 206. Three class hours, three laboratory hours. 

404. Biochemistry. (4) Spring. 

A study of the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and 
tissues in relation to metabolism. An introduction to the use of chemical 
literature. Analysis of physiological fluids is included in the laboratory 
study. Prerequisite : Chemistry 321-322. Three class hours, three labora- 
tory hours. 
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415. Directed Independent Study. (2 or 3) Fall or Spring. 

With permission of the department. 

101. Introductory Physics. (4) Fall. 

A study in mechanics, heat and molecular physics. Three class hours, 
three laboratory hours. 

102. Introductory Physics. (4) Spring. 

A study of electricity, magnetism, sound, and light. Three class hours, 
three laboratory hours. 

ECONOMICS 

See Sociology and Economics. 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Stoner 
Miss Thoburn 
Mrs. Tolbert 

Teacher training at Wesleyan College is a responsibility of the entire Col- 
lege. A committee on Teacher Education plans and directs the different 
programs, all of which lead to a Bachelor of Arts degree. Depending upon 
whether their interests are in elementary or secondary education, and upon 
the amount of professional training desired, students will combine work in 
the Department of Education with work in other departments in varying 
proportions. 

Wesleyan College is on the list of Georgia colleges approved by the State 
Department of Education for teacher training. Students may complete ap- 
proved programs leading to professional certification in elementary education, 
art and music for both elementary and secondary schools, and the secondary 
teaching fields of mathematics, science, social science, foreign languages, and 
English. Students desiring certificates in other states should consult the require- 
ments for certification in those states. With careful planning it is often 
possible to meet these requirements. 

The Professional Elementary Certificate 

A carefully chosen sequence of studies, including appropriate academic 
courses, special subject matter courses for elementary school teachers, and 
professional courses in education and psychology, has been made out for 
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prospective elementary teachers. Outlines of the complete four year curriculum 
may be obtained from the Dean’s office and should be studied by the student 
before she registers as a freshman. 

During her senior 5^ear the student will spend nine weeks as a full time 
student teacher in one of the elementary schools in Bibb County. 


The Professional High School Certificate 

During the first two years, the candidate for the professional high school 
certificate will complete as many of the basic requirements for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree as possible. In her second year the student should take Education 
207, Introduction to Teaching, and Psychology 201, General Psychology. 

Not later than the second semester of the sophomore year the student should 
arrange a field of concentration including a major subject and related work 
so as to meet the college requirements for graduation and the state require- 
ments for certification in at least two subject matter fields. 

In the first semester of the junior year the student should take Psychology 
201, General Psychology (if not completed earlier), and Psychology 301, 
I>evelopmental Psychology. During the second semester she should take Psy- 
chology 304, Educational Psychology, and Education 402, High School Cur- 
riculum and Methods. 

The 'first nine weeks of the senior year will be given over to directed teaching 
in the Bibb County schools and an education seminar on the campus. At the 
conclusion of the practice teaching period the student will return to the campus 
for two seminars, one in the philosophy of education, and one in her academic 
major. 

The work of the final semester will consist of courses to fulfill the require- 
ments for graduation. 


The Extended Plan 

A more comprehensive plan of teacher education is offered in connection 
with George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. This 
plan is in keeping with the current trend in teacher education of providing 
a five year curriculum for professional teachers. This curriculum permits the 
student to concentrate on the subject matter of a liberal arts college for four 
years and to complete her professional education either by attending George 
Peabody College for Teachers during the summer sessions or by taking a 
fifth year at that institution. 
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The Provisional Certificate 


The State Department of Education issues a provisional certificate on the 
basis of the following requirements: 

1. Bachelor’s degree. 

2. A minimum of one course in Education. 

3. Two courses in specialized subject matter, e.g., health education, art 
education, etc., for the elementary school teacher or within two courses 
of a high school teaching field. 

207. Introduction to Teaching. (3) Fall. 

An exploratory course for all students who are considering teaching as 
a career. An opportunity will be given them to see the modern school at 
work, to become familiar with the work of a teacher as a member of a 
profession, and to get an overview of professional study in education. 

401. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. (3) Spring. 

A study of the methods of teaching elementary school children. Students 
are helped to develop the ability to select and use effectively the modern 
methods of teaching and guiding children. 

402. High School Curriculum and Methods. (3) Spring. 

A study of curriculum problems arising from cultural change, emphasis 
on human relations involved and the importance of group processes in 
effecting the change, consideration of new types of high school curricula 
and methods of teaching. 

403. Philosophy OF Education. (3) Fall. 

A systematic and critical study of the leading philosophies of education, 
detailed consideration of pragmatism, and the philosophy of modern edu- 
cation, and the practical implications of idealism and realism for education. 

405. Student Teaching. (9) Fall. 

Nine full weeks of observation and participation in the activities of the 
public schools under the direction of competent critic teachers. 

Art Education 

See Art Education. 
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Music Education. 

See Music Education. 

Developmental Psychology 
See Psychology 301. 

Educational Psychology 
See Psychology 304 

Tests and Measurements 
See Psychology 403. 

Recreation Leadership 

See Physical Education 321. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Mr. Gignilliat 
Miss Johnson 
Mr. Bennett 
Miss Munck 
Miss McKay 

A student who elects English as a MAJOR must complete forty-two semes- 
ter hours in English and related subjects, including twenty-four hours in 
English beyond course 101-102. In these twenty-four hours the student must 
choose five courses: two from English 301, 303, 307, and 308; one from 
English 311, 313, 315, and 317; one from English 206, 341, 342, and 348; 
and one from English 314, 330, 332, and 334. The remainder of the twenty- 
four hours are to be selected from advanced English courses (Journalism 302 
and 304 may be used in this group). During her senior year an English Major 
will be required to stand a comprehensive examination on English Compo- 
sition and Literature or to take English 400. 

The eighteen hours of related work may be chosen with the head of depart- 
ment from English (not more than six semester hours) ; from other courses 
in the Humanities — Art, French, German, Greek, Journalism, Latin, Music, 
Philosophy, Spanish, Speech; and from History, Psychology, Religion, and 
Sociology. A student who majors in English should consider taking Public 
Speaking, Journalism, American History and English History. If she intends 
to do graduate work, she should take two foreign languages. 
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101-102. English Composition.* (6) Fall-Spring. 

The study of English as a means of expression. First semester: compo- 
sition and the reading of prose. Second semester: composition and the 
reading of poetry. Required of all freshmen. 

201-202. Historical Survey of English Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The general literary characteristics of each period. The principal authors 
and illustrative material from their work. Parallel readings to give a 
background for the life of each age. This course or 203-204 is prerequi- 
site to all advanced courses in English language and literature.*’^ 

203.-204. Historical Survey of English Literature; Composition. (8) 
Fall-Spring. 

In addition to the material covered in English 201-202 this course includes 
work in various types of composition suggested by the assigned readings, 
lyrics, narrative poems, character sketches, essaj^s, familiar essays, short 
stories, and one-act plays. This course or 201-202 is prerequisite to all 
advanced courses.** 

206. Historical Survey of United States Literature. (3) Fall or 
Spring. 

A survey from Colonial times through the Revolution, the growth of the 
new republic, the Civil War, frontier and industrial expansion, and the 
rise of modern America. 

251. World Literature in Translation. (3) Fall. 

A survey of representative writers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval litera- 
ture through Dante. This course and English 252 constitute the Sopho- 
more English requirement for Fine Arts students. 

252. World Literature IN Translation. (3) Spring. 

A rapid survey of European literature from the sixteenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

301. Medieval Literature. (3) Fall. 

English literature from 1000 to 1400 with emphasis on Chaucer. Origins 
of types of medieval literature and European influences are studied. 
( Given in alternate years.) 

♦Freshmen shown by placement tests or class recitations to need special instruction may be re- 
quired to take some non-credit work. 

••Majors in Elementary Education may take advance Enarlish courses after finishing EnKlish 
201-206. Students satisfactorily hnishingr English 201 may take concurrently with 202 one of 
these 206. 252. 308. 
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303. History of the English Language. (3) 

The growth of spoken and written English from Indo-European roots 
through Old English and Middle English to modern forms and usage in 
England and America. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-55.) 

307. Shakespeare. (3) Fall. 

An intensive study of Hamlet, The early and mature comedies. 

308. Shakespeare. (3) Spring. 

An intensive study of King Lear, The chronicle plays, tragedies, and 
later comedies. 

313. The English Novel. (3) Fall. 

The great English novelists from Defoe to Hardy: a survey of the growth 
;^f prose fiction as a literary form. 

314. The Modern Novel, English and American. (3) Spring. 

Novelists from Hardy to Hemingway: a survey of literary movements 
and personal achievements. ( Given in alternate years,) 

315. Romantic Poetry, 1798-1832. (3) Fall. 

The significance of the romantic movement in English literature, with 
special attention to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
( Given in alternate years,) 

317. Tennyson and Browning. (3) 

A study of Tennyson, Browning, and minor Victorian poets. Parallel 
reading of prose to give the background of the age. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55.) 

324. Children’s Literature. (3) Spring. 

Designed for teachers in the elementary schools and for homemakers. 
Various types of literature for pre-school, elementary-school, and junior- 
high-school age groups. The selection of a children’s library. Not counted 
on the twenty-four hours required for the English Major, 

330. Contemporary Poetry in England and America. (3) Spring. 

Significant poets since 1900. Contemporary poetic tendencies. (Given in 
alternate years,) 
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334. The Literature of Today. (3) Spring. 

A survey of English and American literature since 1920 with emphasis 
on sources and influences, special techniques, and present-day trends. 
Extensive reading. 

341. The American Renaissance. (3) Fall. 

An intensive study of literary developments in the United States from 
1800 to 1860 as seen through the works of Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Whitman. 

342. Realism from Whitman to World War I. (3) Spring. 

A study of realism as the predominating literary force in United States 
literature from 1860 to 1914. Intensive study of the works of Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Henry James, and Edith Wharton. 

348. Literature of the South. (3) Spring. 

A study of the South as a force in the total literary development of the 
United States. ( Given upon demand.) 

351. Creative Writing. (1 or 2) Fall. 

Reading and appreciation of examples drawn from various literary types. 
Writing of those types in which the individual student is interested — 
autobiography, biography, familiar essay, fiction, poetry, and others. Criti- 
cism of student work by private conference and round-table discussion. 

352. Creative Writing. (1 or 2) Spring. 

A continuation of English 351. Given upon demand.) 

400. Senior Survey. (3) Spring. 

A review of the history of English literature. Directed reading, confer- 
ences, and lectures. Designed to supplement courses taken and to relate 
them to each other. 

The Short Story 

See Journalism 302. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 

311. Milton and Pope. 

332. Modern Drama: Continental, British, and American. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Miss Stewart 
M iss Broome 
Miss Kern 
Mrs. Hales 
Miss Horsbrugh 
Mr. Covey 

This department ofiFers MAJORS in French, in Spanish and in Modern 
Languages. All majors must complete forty-two semester hours in modern 
languages and related subjects. 

For a major in French, the student must complete twenty-four hours beyond 
course 103-104, including French 201-202, 203-204 and 303 or 309. 

For a major in Spanish, the student must complete twenty-four hours 
beyond course 103-104, including Spanish 201-202, 203-204 and 303 or 309. 

For a major in Modern Languages, the student must complete eighteen 
hours in one language beyond course 103-104 plus twelve hours in another 
language beyond course 101-102. 

The related subjects for these majors may be chosen from English, History, 
Philosophy, Art, Music and Psycholog)^ 

Students who have had the equivalent of course 103-104 in high school may 
take, with the consent of the head of the department, a year of more advanced 
language work. 


A. FRENCH 

101-102. Elementary French. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, pronunciation, reading of simple texts, dictation. Three class 
hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate French. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings, conversation. 

201-202. Survey of French Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of representative works of prose, poetry and drama from the 
Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth century. Prerequisite : French 
103-104. This course is prerequisite to all advanced literature courses. 
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203-204. French Composition and Conversation. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Practice in the writing of French prose. Discussion in French of current 
events and topics of general interest. Prerequisite: French 103-104. 

225. French Civilization. (2 or 3) P'alL 

The literature and civilization of France with attention to its history, 
geography, customs, and culture. ( Given in alternate years.) 

303. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. (3) Fall. 

A study of classicism as reflected in the literature and society of the period. 
( Given in alternate years.) 

309. French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. (3) Spring. 

A survey of the trends of the novel, drama and poetry in representative 
works from the Romantic period to the end of the century. ( Given in 
alternate years.) 

316. Advanced French Composition. (2 or 3) Fall. 

Practice in advanced writing, free composition, review of grammar. 

401. Independent Study. (1, 2 or 3) Fall or Spring. 

Additional work in French language or literature. Open only to senior 
majors with the approval of the department. 


The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 

306. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

312. French Literature of the Twentieth Century. 

327. Modern French Novel. 

330. Modern French Drama. 

B. GERMAN 

101-102. Elementary German. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, reading of simple texts, pronunciation, dictation. Three class 
hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate German. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected reading, conversation. 
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201-202. Survey OF German Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of representative works of prose, poetry and drama from the 
Middle Ages to the present. Prerequisite : German 103-104. (Given in 
alternate years,) 


The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 
105. Scientific German. 

303. German Literature of the Classical Period. 

309. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 


C. SPANISH 

101-102. Elementary Spanish. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, pronunciation, reading of simple texts, dictation. Three class 
hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate Spanish. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings, conversation. 


201-202. Survey of Spanish Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A survey of representative works of prose, poetry and drama from the 
Middle Ages to the contemporary period. Prerequisite : Spanish 103-104. 
This course is prerequisite to all advanced literature courses. 


203-204. Spanish Composition and Conversation. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Practice in the writing of Spanish prose. Discussion in Spanish of current 
events and topics of general interest. Prerequisite : Spanish 103-104. 


225. Spanish Civilization. (2) Fall. 

The literature and civilization of Spain with attention to its history, 
geography, customs, and culture. ( Given in alternate years.) 
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303. Spanish Literature of the Golden Age. (3) Fall. 

A survey of representative works of Spanish literature of the Siglo de oro, 
( Given in alternate years,) 

309. Spanish Prose and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. (3) 
Spring. 

A survey of representative works of prose and poetry from the Romantic 
period to the end of the century. ( Given in alternate years,) 

316. Advanced Spanish Composition. (2) Fall. 

Practice in advanced writing, free composition, review of grammar. 


401. Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) Fall or Spring. 

Additional advanced work in Spanish language or literature. Open only 
to senior majors with the approval of the department. 


The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 

312. Contemporary Spanish Literature. 

321-322. Spanish-American Literature. 

330. Modern Spanish Drama. 

D. LATIN 

101-102. Elementary Latin. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, reading of graded selections from prose authors, vocabulary 
building. Three class hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate Latin. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings from Cicero, Virgil and Ovid. 


FRENCH 


See Foreign Languages. 


SO 


GEOGRAPHY 

See Sociology 301. 

GERMAN 

See Foreign Languages. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

Mrs. Sherriff 
Miss Shiver 
Miss Johnson 
Miss Thoburn 

The purpose of history is to introduce the student to the experiences and 
cultures of mankind from primitive life to the present time. These courses 
form a background for an understanding of the History of Art, the History 
of Literature and Drama, Philosophy, Religion, Education, and the Social 
Studies. Courses in government acquaint the student with his civic respon- 
sibility. 

A MAJOR in history consists of from twenty- four to thirty hours in his- 
tory beyond 101-102. Related courses bring the total to forty-two semester 
hours and may be taken in Economics, Government, Philosophy, Sociology, 
Literature, Religion, or the History of Art. Upon the consent of the head of 
the department a student may offer a major in history and government. Most 
freshmen and sophomores will enroll for History 101-102. A student who has 
had a course in World History in the 11th or 12th grade may substitute His- 
tory 201-202 or History 205-206. For elementary school teachers History 101- 
102 (World Civilization) and History 301-302 (American History) are 
required with a semester course in American Government. All students plan- 
ning to teach are required to take History 301-302 (American History). 

A. HISTORY 

101-102. A Survey OF World Civilization. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A survey of the cultures of mankind from primitive man to the present 
time. Emphasis is placed on Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Modern World. 

201-202. A History of England and the British Empire. (6) Fall- 
Spring. 

The political, constitutional, and social England from pre-historic times 
to the present, with a discussion of the British Empire. 
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205. Greek Civilization. (3) 

A study of the political and social aspects of Greek history, with emphasis 
on Greek literature, art, and philosophy. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1954-55.) 

206. Roman Civilization. (3) 

A study in the political and social aspects of Roman culture from the 
earliest times to Justinian with emphasis on Roman literature and art. 
( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-55.) 

208. World History Since 1900. (3) Spring. 

A study of the present world, discussing the Two World Wars and the 
situation since World War II including the United Nations. 

216. Latin-American History. (3) 

A study of the National period of the Latin-American countries, a politi- 
cal and social history with a discussion of inter-American relations. 
( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-55.) 

219. History of the Far-East. (3) Fall. 

An historical and cultural study of India and China from ancient times 
to World War I, with emphasis on literature, philosophy, religion, and 
art. ( Given in alternate years.) 

220. History of the Far East. (3) Spring. 

An historical and cultural study of Japan, followed by a briefer discus- 
sion of present day India and China. ( Given in alternate years.) 

301-302. History of the United States. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A political, social, and economic survey of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. 

303-304. History of the South. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The development of the social, economic, and political aspects of the 
South from colonial times to the present. ( Given in alternate years.) 

400. History Seminar. (3) Spring. 

A course in the methods of research in which each student does a special 
piece of historical research. Subject matter is varied from year to year. 
Open only to seniors and required of all majors in History or History 
and Government. 
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B. GOVERNMENT 


201. Fedeilal Government of the United States. (3) Fall. 

The structure and administration of the Federal Government with spe- 
cial emphasis on parties and politics. 

202. State and Local Government in the United States. (3) Spring. 
A comparative study of state government, with emphasis on the govern- 
ment of Georgia, Florida, and other states represented by the students 
in the class. County and municipal government is included. 

301. International Organization. (3) 

A study of diplomacy and international organization with special empha- 
sis on the United Nations. Open to upper classmen. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55.) 

302. International Law. (3) Fall. 

An introduction to the elements of the international law of peace, with 
a short discussion of the law of war. A modified case method is used. 
( Given in alternate years.) 

HOMEMAKINC 

Mr. Klemer 
Miss Morris 

Students interested in Homemaking are referred to the interdepartmental 
program in Creative Homemaking and Family Living described on page 19. 

101. Art IN THE Home. (3) Fall. 

Principles of art and design applied to home furnishings, decorations and 
appointments. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. ( Given on de- 
mand.) 

102. Clothing and Textiles. (3) Fall. 

Study of fabric content and the selection of clothing. Good grooming and 
costume planning for individual needs and budgets. Review of basic sew'- 
ing techniques. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. 

201-202. Foods and Nutrition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Food ; composition, nutritive value and use in the diet. Menu-planning 
for attractive, well-balanced meals for the family at moderate cost. Meth- 
ods and techniques of food preparation. Two class hours, three labora- 
tory hours. 
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302. Housing. (2) Spring. 

A study of problems in modern housing and their effect on homcmaking 
and community life. ( Given on demand,) 

303. Home Planning and Furnishing. (3) Spring. 

Scientific, economic and artistic principles applied to modern homemaking 
problems. Home planning, furnishing and maintenance problems studied. 
Field trips to homes and shops. 

304. Home Management. (3) Fall. 

Modern methods of planning time, energy, work and finances for effective 
home living. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. 

306. Advanced Cookery. (3) Spring. 

Further study in foods and more advanced methods of preparation. Pre- 
requisite: Homemaking 201-202. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. 

312. Nutrition and Health. (2) Fall. 

A basic course in nutrition for those majoring in Education and Recrea- 
tion Leadership. Elective for others. 

322. Family Health. (3) Spring. 

A study of family health and hygiene, early symptoms of sickness, pro- 
tection against contagion, and home nursing procedures. 

JOURNALISM 

Mr. Covey 
Mrs. Gregory 

201. Basic Reporting. (3) Fall. 

An introduction to the profession of journalism and to the theory and 
practice of gathering and writing news for either newspaper or radio 
consumption. Prerequisite : English 102. 

202. Gathering and Writing News. (3) Spring. 

Methods of gathering facts and practice in writing all principal types of 
news. Prerequisite: J ournalism 201. 

301. Copyreading AND News Editing. (3) Fall. 

Newspaper desk work; editing the news with an introduction to prob- 
lems of policy, consumer interest, law, etc.; attention to head writing, 
news pictures, makeup and design of newspaper pages. Prerequisite : Jour- 
nalism 202 or consent of the instructor. 
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302. The Short Story. (3) Fall. 

Writing the short story, based on a study of its various forms and models. 
Prerequisite: English 202 or 204. 

303. Interpreting the News. (3) Spring. 

Introduction to the interpretation of news. Editorial writing and makeup 
of the editorial page and special departments. Principles, policies, and pro- 
cedures of using pictures as an editorial medium, including a study of 
picture sequences and their text. Law of the press. Prerequisite : English 
202 or 204 and consent of the instructor, ( Given in alternate years,) 

304. Article Writing. (3) 

Preparation of feature stories and magazine articles. Market analysis 
and free-lance selling. (Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-’55.) 

305. Reporting Public Affairs. (3) Spring. 

Instruction and practice in reporting news of courts, politics, government, 
finance, labor, and social agencies. Prerequisite : Journalism 301. (Given 
in alternate years,) 

306. Survey of Journalism. (3) 

A discussion of publications from every point of view — editorial, com- 
mercial, and technical. An integrated survey including rural and metro^ 
politan newspapers, periodicals, and radio-television. Prerequisite: Jour- 
nalism 301 and consent of the instructor. (Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1954-55.) 

MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 

Miss Carlton 
Mr. Warwick 
Mr. Williamson 

A student who elects Mathematics as a MAJOR must complete forty-two 
semester hours of work in Mathematics and related subjects. Twenty-four 
semester hours beyond course 103 must be in the department of Mathematics, 
and must include Mathematics 203, 206, 309 and 310. Philosophy 224 should 
be included. Except by special permission Finance may not be counted on 
the major. 

Solid Geometry, or its equivalent, must be taken by students majoring in 
Mathematics if not offered for entrance. Mathematics 101 will be credited 
toward the total number of hours for graduation, but will not be credited 
on the major. 

Freshmen who have taken advanced algebra and trigonometry in high school 
may, with the consent of the instructor, take Mathematics 203 and 206. 
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103. Plane Trigonometry. (3) Fall or Spring. 

Trigonometric functions, the solution of the triangle, logarithms, trig- 
onometric equations, and identities. 

104. College Algebra. (3) Fall or Spring. 

An advanced course in algebra, including an introduction to determinants, 
series, progressions, the binomial theorem, and the theory of equations. 

105-106. General Mathematics. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A survey course in the development, meaning, and application of mathe- 
matics, with a study of topics selected from algebra, plane trigonometry, 
and analytical geometr\^ 

203. Plane Analytic Geometry. (3) Fall. 

A treatment of the properties of the straight line, circle, ellipse, parabola, 
hyperbola, in rectangular and polar co-ordinate, the general equation of 
the second degree, loci. Open to freshmen, with consent of instructor. 

206. Introduction to the Calculus. (3) Spring. 

Selections from the differential and integral calculus. Open to freshmen, 
with consent of instructor. 

309-310. Differential and Integral Calculus. (6) Fall-Spring. 

These courses include the more advanced parts of a rather complete first 
course in the calculus. Prerequisite : Mathematics 206. 

308. Astronomy. (3) Spring. 

A study of the solar system, of the constellations, and of the sidereal 
) universe together with the methods of investigating celestial phenomena. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand : 

101. Solid Geometry. 

204. Solid Analytic Geometry. 

207. Theory of Equations and Advanced Algebra. 

300. Statistics and Probability. 

306. Finance. 

311. Differential Equations. 

320. Modern Geometry. 
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MUSIC 


Mr. Jorgensen 
Mrs. Jelks 


Mr. Ingley 
Mr. Lawton 
Miss Lin 


M iss Pinkston 
Mr. Roeder 


Mr. Fay 


Mr. Herrington 
Miss Horsbrugh 


Miss McKinnon 
Mr. McLean 


Miss Swartz 
Miss Thigpen 
Mr. Zorin 


Wesleyan College offers curricula leading to the Bachelor of Music degree 
and the Bachelor of Arts degree, with a major in Music. 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum is planned to give the student intensive 
professional training in the musical field of individual choice, to give a solid 
foundation of thorough musicianship, and to develop a sufficiently broad cul- 
tural background for effective membership in societ}^ (See curriculum out- 
lines pages 24-27.) 

The Bachelor of Arts degree, with a major in Music, is designed for those 
students who wish to continue their study of music in college, but who wish 
a broad background in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with Music as a MAJOR must 
complete forty-two semester hours in music and related subjects, including 
thirty semester hours in music. Theory of Music 121-122, 221-222, and eight 
hours of applied music must be taken. Theory of Music 101-102 should be 
taken in the first year. Four additional hours in theory and six hours in history 
and appreciation of music should be taken to complete the thirty hours in 
music. Attendance upon concerts is required of music majors. 

A student may elect piano, organ, voice or an orchestral instrument in the 
field of applied music. She must complete the work in the elected applied 
music subject required for the first and second years of the B.M. degree course. 
No credit is given for work in applied music which falls below the level of 
advancement required for the B.M. degree course. Credit of one semester hour 
in applied music is given for two half-hour lessons and six hours of practice a 
week throughout the semester. 

Two hours credit in appled music is allowed without theoretical music. For 
each hour beyond the first two there must be at least an equal amount of credit 
in theory and history of music. The maximum credit in applied music is 
eight hours. 

The twelve semester hours in related subjects may be chosen in consultation 
with the head of the department from approved courses in the Humanities 


division. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 

Applied music instruction is scheduled privately for one 60 minute or two 
30 minute periods weekly. Examinations are given at the end of each semester. 
At least one recital performance each semester is required in the sophomore 
year, but students must appear in student recitals three times during the 
junior year and must present a public recital in their senior year to qualify 
for graduation. 

PIANO 

51-52. Piano. 

Secondary Piano. See Music Education requirements 

101-102, 201-202. Piano. By the end of the sophomore year students shall 
demonstrate adequate technical proficiency and repertoire to meet the 
following requirements : 

Scales — All major and minor scales (m.m. quarter notes 100) parallel 
motion, 3rds, 6ths, lOths, contrar}^ motion, various rhythms, etc. 

Arpeggios — All major and minor, dominant and diminished sevenths with 
inversions. 

Etudes — Representative of the technical proficiency at this stage, such as 
Czerny, dementi, Cramer, et al. 

Bach — Some Two or Three Part Inventions. At least two Preludes and 
Fugues from the Well Tempered Clavichord. Movements from French 
Suites and Partitas. 

Sonatas — Or movements of sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, et al. 

Compositions — Of moderate difficulty, by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, Brahms, et al. Some compositions of corresponding difficulty 
by standard composers. 

301-302, 401-402. Piano. By the end of the senior year students must show 
definite advancement in technical development, tone production, inter- 
pretative insight and a general broadening of musicianship. They will 
now be expected to meet the following requirements : 

Etudes — For the development of octaves, staccato, double notes, or other 
specialized and more advanced techniques. 

Repertoire — Must include such works as: Bach, works in the larger 
forms, or concert arrangements. Sonatas, such as the later sonatas by 
Beethoven, or those by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, et al., as 
well as by composers of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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Compositions must include representative larger works of the classic, 
romantic and modern schools. At least two concertos, one classical and 
one romantic or modern must be included in the repertoire. 

VIOLIN 

103-104, 203-204. Vioun. At the end of the second year students should be 
able to play etudes of Kreutzer and Fiorello, scales in three octaves with 
arpeggios, concertos, of Mozart, Spohr, Viotti, et al., and the easier sona- 
tas of Bach or Mozart for violin and pano. They should also read at 
sight compositions of moderate difficulty and be able to take part in 
string quartets and symphonic works. 

303-304, 403-404. Violin. By now students must show definite technical 
and musical advancement and satisfactory repertoire accomplishment. 
Candidates for graduation must show technical facility in the playing of 
scales in thirds, sixths and octaves, arpeggios. They should have mastered 
the etudes of Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode; concertos such as Mendelssohn, 
Bruch G minor, Bach Sonatas for solo violin and should have a repertoire 
of acceptable pieces. They should further demonstrate their ability in 
sight-reading, bowing and phrasing. 

Voice and Violin majors must study piano for two years and are required 
to complete Piano 102. Emphasis will be placed upon sight-reading, and 
attention will be given to the special needs of graduates who will find an 
easy familiarity with the keyboard and the ability to play accompaniments 
for their pupils of great value in their careers as teachers. 

ORGAN 

105-106, 205-206. Organ. Students at the end of the second year should 
perform works comparable to the following: 

Selection of Works from the Pre-Bach Period. 

Bach — Chorale Preludes of medium difficulty from the Orgelbuchlein. 
First Sonata, Prelude and Fugue in A, Fantasie and Fugue in C minor. 

Mendelssohn — A Sonata. 

Compositions — By standard American and foreign composers. 

305-306, 405-406. Organ. By the end of the fourth year they should have 
a repertoire which includes such works as: 

Bach — loccata. Adagio and Fugue, Prelude and Fugue in E flat. Toccata 
in ¥ major, representative Chorale Preludes. 
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Franck — Chorales, Prelude, Fugue and Variations. 

Compositions — By Sowerby, Hindemith, Messiaen, et al. 

Organ majors must complete Piano 202 before graduation. 

VOICE 

57-58. Voice. 

Secondary Voice. See Music Education requirement. 

107-108, 207-208. Voice. At the end of the second year the student should 
have acquired a knowledge of breath control, tone quality, principles of 
enunciation, and pronunciation as applied to singing. He should demon- 
strate his abilty to sing major, minor and chromatic scales, arpeggios, 
exercises for agility, for sustaining tone and the classic vowel embellish- 
ments. He should demonstrate a knowledge of early Italian classics and 
the ability to sing one or more of the less exacting arias of opera and 
oratorio. He should also have acquired use of one language in addition 
to English. 

307-308, 407-408. Voice. At the end of the fourth year the candidate for 
graduation should demonstrate the ability to sing in three foreign lan- 
guages, a knowledge of the general song literature and the ability to give 
a creditable recital. 

The repertoire for immediate use should consist of at least four operatic 
arias, four oratorio arias, twenty classic and twenty standard modern songs. 

The candidate should have completed two j^ars of ensemble singing. 

THEORY AND COMPOSITION 

For admission to the degree courses in music, passing of a test in funda- 
mentals of music is required. This test covers general elementary knowledge 

of scales, key signatures, symbols of notation, names of intervals, and general 

rudimentary terminology. 

121-122. Theory. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The connection of triads and seventh chords. Inversions. Melody har- 
monization and practical composition in the small forms. Two-voice 
counterpoint. 

221-222. Theory. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Harmonic resources, including the principles of modulation ; the use of 
the secondary seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed chords, 
the use of inharmonic tones, suspensions and anticipations. Plain and 
figurated harmonizations of Chorale melodies. 
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123-124. Sight Singing and Dictation. (2) Fall-Spring. 

The sight-singing of one, two and three-part selections in the harmonic 
modes. The writing of melodic, harmonic, contrapuntal and rhythmic 
dictation. The playing of harmonic cadences and easy chord progressions. 

223-224. Sight Singing AND Dictation. (2) Fall-Spring. 

The sight singing of selections in the melodic and the harmonic modes. 
The writing of melodic, harmonic, contrapuntal and rhythmic dictation. 

126. Keyboard Harmony. (1) Spring. 

Chord drills using triads and dominant sevenths. Harmonization of 
melodies in four-voice harmony and in free piano style. Modulation. 
Transposition. Analysis. For piano and organ majors. 

130. Keyboard Harmony. (1) Spring. 

A simplified course including major and minor scales, triads and their 
inversions, sight reading, elementary chord drills and transposition. For 
violin, voice and music education majors. 

* 

225. Keyboard Harmony. (1) Fall. 

The harmonization of melodies applying the material of Theory 201-202. 
Modulation with a motif, transposition, improvisation, chord analysis. 
For piano and organ majors. 

321. Counterpoint. (2) Fall. 

A practical study of the vocal polyphony of the mass as developed in the 
sixteenth century. 

322. Counterpoint. (2) Spring. 

A practical study of the contrapuntal devices used in the eighteenth 
century, including the study of fugue as the form was developed in the 
eighteenth century. 

325-326. Counterpoint. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Advanced study in counterpoint for composition majors, 

323-324. Form and Analysis. (4) Fall-Spring. 

An analytical approach to the study of form and texture in music. Pre- 
requisite: Theory 201-202. 

127-128. Composition. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the technique of writing, including practical exercises in de- 
veloping original ideas. 
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227-228. Composition. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Developing and combining ideas into short forms for piano, voice, organ, 
stringed or wind instrument. 

327-328. Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Developing and combining ideas into larger forms through the use of 
contrapuntal and harmonic devices previously studied. 

421-422. Composition. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the technique of writing. For majors in applied music 

427-428. Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Intensive work in composition definitely planned for the individual 
student. 

423-424. Instrumentation and Orchestration. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the instruments of the orchestra and of orchestral scoring, 
including the transcribing for small orchestra. 

MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

231-232. Historical Survey of Music. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A general survey of the development of music from the time of Bach 
through the twentieth century with emphasis placed on the creative 
personalities of each era and their contribution to the formal and inter- 
pretative evolution of our modern styles. Acquaintance with the styles 
of the various composers is gained through the use of recordings. 

131-132. History and Appreciation of Music. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the development, structure and aesthetic content of the art 
with a view to developing a taste for an understanding of artistic music. 
Musical compositions of all types are studied with the aid of recordings. 
Open to students in all departments. B.M, majors will take History of 
Music 331-332. 

331-332. History OF Music. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the characteristics and development of music from earliest 
to contemporary times, with consideration of the influences which shaped 
the various styles. Required of all B.M, students. 

341-342. Pianoforte Literature. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A survey course in the development of the pianoforte and its literature 
from the harpsichord up to the present. 
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343-344. Organ Literature. (2) 

A survey course in the development of the organ and its literature. (Given 
in alternate years,) 

432. Chamber Music. (3) Spring. 

A study of this field with emphasis on the string quartets of Beethoven 
and Brahms. 

345-346. Song Literature. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A survey course in the literature of the song from the early madrigalists 
to the composers of the present day. 

445-446. Song Literature. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A survey of oratorio and opera; study of representative works from the 
score and from records. Qualified students will have opportunity to 
sing operatic roles. Consent of instructor, 

447-448. Strings Literature. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A study of music for strings from Vivaldi to contemporary composers 
through records, performance and discussion. 

ENSEMBLE 

351-352. Instrumental Ensemble. (2) Fall-Spirng. 

A study of piano ensemble, with special attention being given to the 
idiomatic differences of pure piano ensemble, and orchestral reductions 
when using a second piano as accompaniment for concertos, etc. Study 
and performance of the representative sonatas for violin and piano, trios, 
quartettes and quintettes, with critical analytical discussion by all mem- 
bers of the class. 

353-354. String Ensemble. (2) Fall-Spring. 

Study and performance of ensembles using piano, organ, voice and other 
instruments in addition to the strings. 

355-356. Piano Accompanying. (1) Fall-Spring. 

A study of literature of the Romantic and Modern schools from the 
viewpoint of the accompanist; special emphasis is placed on the accom- 
panying of opera and oratorio recitative, and of violin, cello, and other 
solo instruments. Practical transposition and modulation. 

Musicianship Class. (0) Fall-Spring. 

Applied music students are required to meet with their instructors one 
hour weekly for discussion and special programs. Once a month a joint 
meeting is held for demonstration. 
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Al-8. Chorus. (2) Fall-Spring. 

An ensemble devoted to the reading and study of choral literature, se- 
lected from various periods and styles, classical through modern. Open 
to all students. 

Bl-8. College Orchestra. (2) Fall-Spring 

The study of standard orchestral works representing the various periods 
in the development of the symphony orchestra. Open to all college stu- 
dents. Required of violin and music education majors, 

Macon Symphony Orchestra. (0) 

Open to all college orchestral players by audition. 

Glee Club. (0) 

Voice majors are required to sing in this ensemble unless excused by the 
director. Other students are admitted through competitive try-outs. 

METHODS 

361-362. Piano Methods. (4) Fall-Spring 

A course for the prospective teacher of private piano lessons. The study 
of problems of teaching and piano technique. A graded list of teaching 
materials for various stages of advancement is discussed. Each student 
does practice teaching under the supervision of the teacher. Observation 
of children’s classes in the Junior Department is a regular feature of 
class work. 

461-462. Piano Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of the study of piano teaching methods and continued 
supervised teaching. 

363-364. Violin Methods. (2) Fall-Spring. 

Methods and materials of teaching; supervised instruction of elementary 
and secondary pupils. 

463-464. Violin Methods. (2) Fall-Spring 

A continuation of the study of violin teaching methods and continued 
supervised teaching. 

465-466. Organ Methods. (2) 

A study of the principles of organ teaching and teaching materials. 
( Given in alternate years.) 

467-468. Voice Methods. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A study of vocal fundamentals and their application to teaching; teach- 
ing methods and materials. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


Music Education majors are required to study their primary instrument or 
voice throughout the four years and to complete the requirements of the 
sophomore year in that field. Music Education majors are expected to per- 
form on their primary instruments in private or public recitals. 

All music education students must study one year of piano and one 
year of voice before graduation. 

51-52. Piano. A course designed for students who study piano as their sec- 
ondary instrument. 

57-58. Voice. A course designed for students who study voice as their sec- 
ondary instrument. 

In Piano 51-52 and Voice 57-58 emphasis will be placed upon sight- 
reading. The piano work will include rudimentary studies with funda- 
mental principles of touch and technique, basic keyboard designs, scale and 
arpeggio playing and some simple etudes and pieces. 

171-172. String Class. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the violin, viola, 
violoncello and string bass. 

371-372. Music Education Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles, objectives, methods and ma- 
terials used in the teaching of music at the primary and intermediate 
grade levels. 

472. Junior and Senior High School Music. (2) Spring. 

The study of the administration and teaching of music in our high schools. 

473. Observation AND Practice Teaching. (6) Fall. 

The teaching of music, vocal and instrumental, under supervision in the 
Bibb County Public Schools. Weekly classroom discussions of the special 
problems of the individual student teacher. 

271. Woodwind Instruments. ( 1 ) Fall. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the woodwind 
instruments, wdth special emphasis on the clarinet. Instruments may be 
rented from the college. 

272. Brass Instruments. (1) Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the brass instru- 
ments, with special emphasis on the trumpet. Instruments may be rented 
from the college. 
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375-376. Conducting. (4) Fall-Spring 

An intensive study of conducting principles, including score reading, baton 
technique, and organizational problems in the fields of vocal and instru- 
mental music. The course leads to practical experience in conducting the 
college musical organizations. Students electing this course must also elect 
Chorus, Glee Club, or Orchestra as recommended by the instructor. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

282. Church Music. (2) Spring. 

A survey of the development of music for the church, with emphasis on 
the styles of each era. 

381-382. Choir Organization and Training. (4) Fall-Spring. 

The planning of a comprehensive church program and the methods of 
training choirs. A survey of materials for junior choir use, 

481-482. Church Music. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of worship forms, service planning, liturgies, and a survey of 
oratorios, or anthems, and music for the senior choir. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Mr. Akers 

102. Introduction to Philosophy. (3) Spring. 

A general course interpreting the significance of philosophy for the solu- 
tion of human problems. 

221. History of Philosophy, Ancient and Medieval. (3) Fall. 

The development of philosophy in the western world from its beginning 
in Greece through the early Medieval period. 

222. History of Philosophy, Modern. (3) Spring. 

The development of philosophy in the western world from the late Medi- 
eval period to the nineteenth century. 

223. Ethics. (3) 

(Not given in 1954-55.) 

224. Logic. (3) 

{Not given in 1954-55.) 

225. Aesthetics. (3) Fall. 

A study of philosophical and psychological theories of the origin and 
significance of art, an analysis of aesthetic quality, and an introduction 
to elements of criticism. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Miss Upshaw 
Miss Hardin 

The Department of Physical Education, through its program adapted to 
individual needs and abilities, aims to help each student to build up sufficient 
strength and vitality to meet the demands of a normally active life ; to appre- 
ciate and practice fundamental health habits; to develop a normal carriage, 
a sense of rhythm, coordination and motor judgment; to be a cooperative 
and contributing participant in group activity; and to acquire a skill and a 
lasting interest in wholesome forms of recreation. 

Physical education is required during the freshman and sophomore years. 
Activities are elected by the student in accordance with her interests and the 
result of the medical examination required for admission to the college. A 
swimming test is given to all entering freshmen and those who do not pass it 
are required to take swimming unless they are excused by the college physician. 

Students may select one activity from each of the four groups (Aquatics, 
Rhythmic Activities, Individual Activities, and Team Sports) to complete 
their requirements of four semester hours in physical education. 

Physical Education 100 is designed to meet the needs of those freshmen 
who for reasons of health or body structure should not be enrolled in 101 
or 102. 

Various kinds and types of tournaments, arranged according to the regula- 
tions of the Athletic Association, are under the supervision of the Department 
of Physical Education. Every student is urged to participate in these activities, 
which include: Soccer, Basketball, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Badminton, 
Table Tennis, Volleyball, Hiking, Bicycle Riding, Softball, Horseback Riding 
and Fencing. Naiads (swimming club), Dance Club and several other sports 
clubs also function through the Athletic Association. A point system has been 
designed to enable students to earn a Wesleyan 

Instruction in horseback riding is given at the Highland Camp for Girls. 
A special fee of $45.00 per semester is charged for two rides a week. 

A regulation two piece sports costume is required. An order blank is sent 
to each student upon registration. 
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ACTIVITIES COURSES 


TEAM SPORTS 

100. Conditioning Activities for Freshmen. (1) Fall. 

This course is designed to meet the needs of those freshmen who for rea- 
sons of health or body structure should not be enrolled in 101 or 102. 

101. Team Sports and Hygiene. (1) Fall. 

Instruction and practice are given in the techniques, skills and strategy 
of soccer and field hockey with tournaments in each. One hour each week 
is devoted to the study of effective living. 

102. Team Sports and Hygiene. (1) Spring. 

The course includes basketball, volleyball and softball. It may be taken 
in the place of 101 or as an elective above the required four semester hours. 

AQUATICS 

103. Elementary Swimming. (0) Fall and Spring. 

Required of all students who are unable to pass the freshman swimming 
test. No credit. 

201. Intermediate Swimming. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the elementary strokes and diving are included 
in this course. Prerequisite : P,E. 103 or passing of swimming test, 

301. Advanced Swimming and Diving. (1) Fall. 

302. Life Saving and First Aid. ( 1 ) Spring. 

During the course an opportunity will be given to take the American 
Red Cross Senior or Instructor’s Life Saving and Water Safety Course. 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 

203. Folk and Square Dancing. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A course in which the student will learn to perform characteristic Na- 
tional Dances. Basic steps, formations, and calls for square dancing arc 
presented. 

205. Modern Dance. ( 1 ) Fall and Spring. 

A course designed to develop body control, coordination and expression. 
There will be practice in creating simple dance themes. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL ACTIVITIES 

207. Tennis. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of tennis. 

209. Golf. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of golf. 

211. Fencing. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of fencing. 

213. Archery AND Badminton. (1) Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of archery and badminton. 

215. Horseback Riding. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction in horseback riding is given at the Highland Camp for Girls, 
for which credit may be given. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

Students interested in specialized training for recreation work, camp coun- 
selors, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and teaching physical education in the 
elementary school are offered the following courses as electives: 

321. Recreation Leadership. (2) Fall. 

This course includes a study of the meaning and significance of play, 
characteristics of different age periods, and organizing recreational activi- 
ties in the community, school, church, home, industry, and similar groups. 

322. Camp Leadership. (2) Spring. 

Problems dealing with the various phases of operating a camp will be 
considered in this class. Camp outs and week-end camping will provide 
practical experience. 

424. Methods and Materials of Teaching Health and Physical 
Education in the Elementary School. (2) 

Physical education activities suitable for use in the elementary school ; 
play activities, self-testing activities and rhythmics. Emphasis on teaching 
techniques as well as selection of activity. Consideration of materials 
applicable to health education in elementary schools. ( Given on demand.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Miss Thoburn 
Mr. Klemer 
Mr. Stoner 

The study of Psychology is valuable for the general conduct of life or for 
its bearing on a vocational area for which an understanding of people is im- 
portant. Some of these areas are child development, guidance services, educa- 
tion, social work, church work, religious education, recreation and other types 
of group work in a community. 

Those intending to become professional psychologists should plan to do 
graduate work. 

A MAJOR in Psychology requires forty-two semester hours in Psychology 
and related subjects, of which twenty-four hours must be in Psychology. 
Psychology 204 and Psychology 404 or Psychology 402 are required in the 
major program. The related hours may be chosen from other fields meeting 
the special needs of the student. Biology 101-102 and Philosophy 102 should 
be selected to fulfill the extensive study requirements. 

201. General Psychology. (3) Fall or Spring. 

A basic course in which the student is acquainted with the subject matter 
and methods of psychology. 

204. Experimental Psychology. (3) Spring. 

This course is concerned primarily with the literature and laboratory 
techniques of experimental psychology. Readings and discussions in the 
subject matter of the field furnish the background for the selected experi- 
mental work in the laboratory periods. ( Given in alternate years,) 

301. Developmental Psychology. (3) Spring. 

This course is designed to promote the understanding of the nature of 
the growth and development of children from infancy through adoles- 
cence. It is thus of particular interest to those who look forward to 
teaching, to social work and to being parents. 

303. Social Psychology. (3) Spring. 

A study of the development and functioning of social behavior ; an anal)^- 
sis of social stimulation and its effect upon the individual; crowd behavior, 
social attitudes, social controls, personality, and the psychology of 
leadership. 
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304. Educational Psychology. (3) Spring. 

A course designed particularly for those planning to enter the teaching 
profession. This course deals with the application of psychology to the 
problems of education such as those concerned with learning and the 
acquisition of skills, the development of attitudes, the integration of per- 
sonality, and the laws of mental health. 

309. Applied Psychology. (3) Fall. 

A study of the applications of psychology to the human side of the pro- 
fessions and industry. Such problems as individual differences, selection 
of personnel, incentives, fatigue, mental health, morale are considered in 
the course. ( Given in alternate years.) 

401. Psychology of Personality. (3) Fall. 

A study of the concept of the nature of personality and the forces that 
shape its development and organization. ( Given in alternate years.) 

402. Advanced General Psychology. (3) Spring. 

Designed for seniors interested in going on to graduate school for further 
study. A study of the field, methods, and subject matter of psychology 
will be considered on a more advanced level than that of the introductory 
level. ( Given in alternate years.) 

403. Tests and Measurements. (3) 

A consideration of the value and uses of tests of general and special 
abilities together with some laboratory experience in the administration 
and interpretation of certain current tests. Methods of treating test results 
and applying them to educational problems are also considered. ( Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1 954-^55. ) 

404. Systems of Psychology. (3) Spring. 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with contemporary points 
of view in psychology by a survey of modern psychological schools, their 
historical development, special problems and contributions to the field. 

405. Abnormal Psychology. (3) Fall. 

A study of the various forms of psychological abnormality as regards 
their incidence, their causes, and the methods of prevention and treatment. 

406. Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) Fall or Spring. 

Supplementary advanced work in psychology. Open to seniors upon rec- 
ommendation of the department. 

Statistics 

See Mathematics 300. 
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RELIGION 


Mr. Johnson 
Miss Martin 
Mr. Akers 


The courses in Religion have as their objectives exploration, understanding, 
enrichment, and adequate philosophy on the part of students regarding man- 
kind’s moral and religious heritage ; heightened sensitivity, healthy perspective, 
and sound judgments and procedures in the spiritual aspects of life, and antici- 
pation of satisfying and worthful membership in the local church. The purpose 
of the major in Religion is to prepare students for the vocation of religious 
living, whatever may be the occupational means of their livelihood. The major 
offers to those who desire it, pre-professional counsel and training in religious 
education, church music, church recreation, teaching Bible in public schools, 
and home and foreign missionary work. 

A student who elects Religion as a MAJOR must complete forty-two 
semester hours in Religion and related subjects, including twenty-four hours 
in Religion beyond the six-hour specific requirement (101-102, or its equiva- 
lent). The student is given considerable freedom of choice in the selection of 
major courses, provided a fair balance is maintained in Bible study and theo- 
retical and applied religion. Related work will be chosen in consultation with 
the head of the department in view of the special interests of the student. 


101-102. The Bible. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the literature and religion of the Old Testament, the Apocry- 
pha, and the New Testament, with attention to significant insights and 
implications for current living; extensive use of source books; variety of 
procedures in the classroom, small groups, and individual study. 


205. Jesus. (3) 

The life, teachings, and significance of Jesus. ( Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1954-’55.) 


207. Paul. (3) Fall. 

The life, teachings, and significance of Paul. (Given in alternate years.) 
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221. Religious Education in the Local Church. (3) Fall. 

A study of the objectives and principles of religious education. An exami- 
nation of agencies, methods, and current materials in the light of princi- 
ples studied. Field work in Macon churches. Required for religion majors. 
Open as an elective course to students interested in the church from the 
standpoint of volunteer work. 


222. Religious Education of Children. (3) Spring. 

Guidance in the religious education of children of various age levels in 
the home and in the church. A study of the total program of the church 
for children, including curriculum and methods. Field work in children’s 
departments of Macon churches. 


223. Youth and the Church. (3) Fall. 

An analysis of the basic needs of youth. The church’s ministry to youth 
through worship, study, fellowship, and service. Observation and field 
work in Macon churches. 


310. Comparative Religion. (3) Fall. 

A study of the world’s living religions, designed to afford information 
about the religions and to provide a basis for evaluation. ( Given in alter- 
nate years.) 


312. Christianity. (3) 

A study of the development and spread of Christian beliefs and of organ- 
ized churches, climaxing in appreciation of the younger churches of today 
and acquaintance with the ecumenical emphasis of recent years in world 
Christianity. Individual assignments will consist of selected biographical 
studies. (Given in alternate years. Not given in 1954-’55.) 


330. Worship. (3) Spring. 

1 he nature and function of corporate and individual worship. Historical 
study of materials and patterns of worship. An examination of worship 
as an element in all religious experience. Practice in selecting and using 
suitable worship resources with the various age groups. 
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336. Churchmanship. (3) Spring. 

An intimate study of the church as a functioning fellowship in the local 
community and as one of the many such fellowships, ultimately including 
all mankind. Books, periodicals, and tracts will be studied by the student 
as a lay member of one’s own denomination — its history and leaders, its 
credal statements and ritual procedures, its various emphases and offices 
of responsibility and its opportunities for lay participation and leadership. 
A rapid appreciative study will be made of distinctive types of this coun- 
try’s Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish churches. The purpose of the course 
is orientation for effective service as lay workers in the local church. 
( Given in alternate years.) 


401. Seminar. (1, 2, or 3) 

Individual study of selected problems, with group meetings for prelimi- 
nary and final reports. Admission by permission of instructor. ( Given on 
demand.) 


402. Senior Survey. (3) 

Supplementary readings in biblical literature and in theoretical and applied 
religion. Student’s integration of her higher education and life experiences 
into a defensible philosophy from the viewpoint of religion. ( Given on 
demand.) 

Ethics 

See Philosophy 223. 

Recreation Leadership 

See Physical Education 321. 

Camp Leadership 

See Physical Education 322. 

Church Musicc 

See Music 481-482. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 

Mr. Klemer 
Mrs. Johnson 

Sociology is concerned with the study of familial, political and economic 
institutions and the relationship of these institutions to the never-ending search 
for solutions to human problems. 

The courses of this department, both in Sociology and in Economics, are 
designed to familiarize the Wesleyan student with the development of culture 
and economic structures so that she may more efFectively participate in demo- 
cratic living in a family group and be better prepared as a citizen and commu- 
nity leader in a complex modern society. A major in Sociology is also desirable 
as pre-professional preparation for social work, personnel work, law, teaching 
social science in high schools and in colleges, recreation leadership, and admin- 
istrative and social research positions in government service and in industry. 

A student who elects a MAJOR in Sociology must complete forty-two 
semester hours in Sociology and related subjects. Twenty-four hours must be 
taken in Sociology, including 101 and 102; the remaining eighteen hours 
should include courses in Economics, Government, Psychology and Philosophy. 

A. SOCIOLOGY 

101. Principles of Sociology. (3) Fall. 

An introductory course designed to give a broad general background in 
the field of Sociology and to provide students with an intelligent under- 
standing of social structures, social processes, social controls and the nature 
of culture. 

202. Social Problems. (3) Spring. 

An examination of the dynamics of change and adjustment. Such social 
problems as delinquency, family instability, and minority groups are 
studied as consequences of social change as well as evidences of disorgani- 
zation. 

204. Cultural Anthropology. (3) Fall. 

A comparative study of the institutions, laws, customs, ethics, and prac- 
tices of the less complex societies. Special attention is given to the simi- 
larities and differences among the cultures studied. 

301. Human Geography. (3) Fall. 

An intensive study of the relationship of man to his natural environment. 
Climate, topography, and natural resources in various regions of the world 
are examined for their effect on the culture and welfare of the population. 
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303. Social Psychology 
See Psychology 303. 

309. Criminology. (3) Spring. 

A study of the nature of criminal behavior and of the social treatment of 
offenders. The causes and incidence of criminal behavior in modern civi- 
lization are emphasized. 

315. Marriage and the Family. (3) Fall or Spring. 

A study of values in mate selection and marriage and the problems of 
adjustment in the early years of family living. The prevalence and causes 
of family instability and conflict are examined together with the positive 
values of the marriage relationship. 

316. Child Welfare. (3) Spring. 

An examination of the obligations of society to children and a description 
of the agencies and processes by means of which such obligations are met 
for both privileged and underprivileged children. 

317. Sociology of the South. (3) Spring. 

A study of the cultural characteristics of the Old and New South with 
special attention to current trends in population, social stratification, eco- 
nomic development, education, and social movements. ( Given in alternate 
years.) 

318. American Minorities. (3) Spring. 

The chief emphasis is upon American ethnic minorities, with a background 
study of other minority groups found in various parts of the world. The 
meaning of race and the differential treatment of races are considered. 

319. The American Community. (3) Spring. 

A comparative study of rural and urban communities, with central em- 
phasis upon the process and consequences of urbanization. ( Given in 
alternate years.) 

322. Group Work Sociology. (3) Spring. 

A study of the purpose, structure and function of group work agencies 
including the Girl Scouts, YWCA, the church, and the public recreation 
department. Examination of methods and techniques for working with 
people in groups. Field work under supervision at a group work agency 
in Macon. ( Given on demand.) 
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351. The Fields of Social Work. (3) Fall. 

A consideration of social work in its various forms ; the techniques of 
social work; visits to representative agencies; lectures by social workers. 

400. Seminar. (3) Spring. 

Group study and discussion of important sociological problems. Open to 
juniors and seniors only. 

420. Directed Individual Study. (1, 2, or 3) Fall or Spring. 

Independent study, under careful supervision, of significant topics selected 
in consultation with the head of the department. Open to Sociology 
majors only. 

B. ECONOMICS 

205. Principles. (3) Fall. 

A study of economic institutions and processes in their historic setting and 
in the light of the effects of government, monopoly, and other modern con- 
ditions upon economic facts and theory. Required of majors in sociology. 

206. Economic Problems. (3) Spring. 

A continuation of course 205, with primary attention to current problems: 
inequality, labor, business cycles, social security, public finance, collectivist 
systems. Prerequisite : Economics 205. Required of majors in sociology. 

307. Consumer Economics. (3) Spring. 

A study of the factors which affect the satisfaction of consumer wants; 
advertising, income, price standards, and labels; insurance, housing, and 
budgeting; government and private agencies for the consumers. 

309. Money and Banking. (3) 

The functions and control of money, banking, credit, and securities; the 
financial practices of government; national income and prices; business 
cycles; international aspects of money and credit. Prerequisite : Economics 
205. ( Given on demand.) 

322. Labor Problems. (3) 

The rise, structure, policies, and achievements of the labor movement in 
America; labor vs. management; social policy, labor, and wages; labor in 
our economic order. ( Given on demand.) 
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SPEECH 


Miss Simonson 
Mr. Samsen 
Mr. Hniby 
Miss Pate 
Mrs. Gregory 

Two degrees are given in the field of Speech. A Bachelor of Arts degree is 
offered in Speech, and a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in acting, production, 
radio, and speech education. 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a MAJOR in Speech 
must complete forty- two semester hours in Speech and related subjects in addi- 
tion to Speech 101-102. Twenty-seven hours must be taken in the field of 
Speech and must include Speech 115-116, 125-126, 307-308, and 315. The 
remaining fifteen hours may be chosen from approved courses in Art, History, 
Music, Literature, and Philosophy, and must includue three hours of Shake- 
speare and three hours in aesthetics. 

A student who expects to major in Speech should take Speech 101-102 dur- 
ing her fieshman year. 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree must complete the require- 
ments set forth in the appropriate curriculum outline. (See pages 27-29.) 

SPEECH 

101-102. Fundamentals OF Speech. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the basic principles of good speech and pronunciation. The 
International Phonetic Alphabet will be taught. 

105-106. Survey OF THE Theatre. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The presentation of theatre as an art through lectures and classroom 
discussions of theatres, selected plays, actors, and production. Not credited 
toward the major in speech. 

201-202. Diction. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of Fundamentals of Speech 101-102, emphasizing work 
on individual problems of pronunciation, articulation, projection, and 
tone quality. 

204. Speech for the Classroom Teacher. (3) Spring 

Recognition, diagnosis and treatment of the most common speech prob- 
lems among school children. Prerequisite: Speech Fundamentals 101-102. 
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3®l-302. Engush Diction. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A special course in enunciation and articulation. Required of voice majors, 

( Given in alternate years,) 

305-306. Oral Interpretation of Poetry and Prose. (6) Fall-Spring. 
A course designed to develop skill in oral reading through the interpre- 
tation of literary selections^ 

319. Speech Curriculum AND Methods. (3) Fall 

Newer trends in the organization of the speech curriculum on the sec- 
ondary school level; the selection and use of resource materials and 
equipment. 

3+1-342. Public Speaking. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A course designed to train the student to think easily and speak effectively 
before an audience. Its aim is to develop confidence, poise, bodily action, 
directness, both mental and physical 


THE THEATRE 

111-112. Make-up. (1) Fall-Spring. 

Practice in all types of theatrical make-up. 

115-116. Stagecraft. (6) Fall-Spring. 

An introduction to all phases of stage work. Laboratory required 

215-216. Production. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of Stagecraft 115-116. Special emphasis is placed oo back 
stage organization, and procedure in mounting a play. 

315-316. Television Production. (4) Fall-Spring. 

An introduction to the equipment and techniques of Television 

415-416. Directing. (6) Fall-Spring. 

An introduction to all phases of directing. Students will be required to 
direct a one-act play each semester for public presentation. 

125-126. Elementary Acting Technique. (4) Fall-Spring 

A study of characterization and the development of a part; classroom 
presentation of scenes from plays and performance in studio productions. 

325-326. Acting Technique. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Instruction in styles of acting and participation in studio productions*. 
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311-312. Stage Design. (4) Fall-Spring. 

An introductory course dealing with problems of design in stage deco- 
ration. 

411-412. Stage Design. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of 3 1 1 -3 1 2. 

413-414. The Art of Stage Lighting. (4) Fall-Spring. 

The potentialities and problems in lighting a theatrical production 

327-328. Stage Costume. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A basic course adapting historical costumes for stage use. 

( Given in alternate years.) 

317-318. Interpretation of Dramatic Literature, Shakespeare. 

(6) Fall-Spring. 

The first semester will be devoted to an intensive study of Hamlet. The 
early and mature comedies. The second semester includes an intensive 
study of King Lear. The chronicle plays, tragedies; and later comedies. 

335-336. Dramatic Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the craft of playmaking, and the analysis and criticism of plays 
written. Students are encouraged to write from familiar materials and 
backgrounds. 

300. Workshop. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Practical experience in The Theatre Arts, Radio, and Television. Stu- 
dents required to earn a prescribed number of units in each field deter- 
mined by their major interest. 

445-446. Modern Dramatic Literature. (6) Fall-Spring, 

An analytical study of the structure of the plays of contemporary drama- 
tists. Included will be the cutting and interpretative reading of dra- 
matic scenes from these plays. Prerequisite : Speech 305-306. 

400. Workshop. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of Workshop 300. 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 

307-308. History AND Literature OF THE Theatre. (6) Fall-Spring. 
The course covers the important periods from the Greek theatre to the 
beginning of the modern theatre. 
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407-408. Development of the Modern Theatre. (6) Fall-Spnng 

A detailed study of the theatre and theatrical arts from Ibsen to the 
present day. 

RADIO 

251-252. Survey OF Radio. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Survey of radio history and broadcasting designed to familiarize students 
with radio as a profession. Includes study of studio equipment, microphone 
technique, radio acting, and basic radio writing. Prerequisite: Speech 
101 - 102 . 

339. Radio Writing. (3) Fall. 

Study of program types and radio writing of non-dramatic character. 
Prerequisite : Speech 251-252. 

340. Dramatic Radio Writing. (3) Spring. 

The writing of dramatic radio scripts. Student shows are broadcast in a 
spring dramatic series over Radio Station WMAZ. Prerequisite: Speech 
251-252. 

351. Applied Radio Technique. (3) Fall 

Study of radio as an advertising medium. Continuation of commercial, 
news and feature programming. Prerequisite : Speech 101-102. (Given in 
alternate years.) 

451-452. Radio Directing and Production. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Study of production tools and production procedure in the first semester. 
Second semester includes directing of dramatic series over Radio Station 
WMAZ. Prerequisite : Speech 340. ( Given in alternate years.) 

451X-452X. (2) Fall-Spring. 

In-station work at WMAZ and producing and directing radio programs. 
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Expenses 

Standard tuition fees apply to student programs ranging from 12 to 16 
semester hours (exclusive of physical education activities courses). Work in 
excess of 16 hours will be charged at the rate of $18.00 per semester hour. 
Students who are allowed to register as special students taking fewer than 12 
hours may pay the fees charged for single courses. 

All Departments Except Music 

For Boarding Students for the year $1150.00 

Tuition, all regular fees including maintenance, library, 
laboratory, gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, transpor- 
tation, student activities budget, board, room, laundry, 
medical fee. 

Payable : 

As a fee with application for admission. This will 

be credited on the account but is not refundable . $ 15.00 

On or before June 15 to confirm the reservation 

for the year (not refundable) 60.00 

On September 10 537.50 

On January 20 537.50 

The charge for students entering at mid>year is 
$575.00, payable on entrance. 

For Non-Boarding Students for the year $475.00 

Tuition, all regular fees including maintenance, li- 
brary, laboratory, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
golf, transportation, student activities budget. 

Payable : 

On September 10 $237.50 

On January 20 237.50 

The charge for students entering at mid-year is 
$237.50, payable on entrance. 

Music 

For Boarding Students for the year $1050.00 

Tuition, all regular fees including maintenance, library, plus 

laboratory, gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, transpor- charges 

tation, studio fee, student activities budget, board, room, for private 

laundry, medical fee. lessons 
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Payable : 

As a fee with the application for admission. This 

will be credited on the account but is not refundable $ 15.00 


On or before June 15 to confirm the reservation 

for the year (not refundable) 60.00 

On September 10 487.50 

On January 20 487.50 

The charge for students entering at mid-year is 
$525,00, payable on entrance. 

For Non-Boarding Students for the year . . . $375.00 

Tuition, all regular fees including maintenance, library, plus 

laboratory, gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, transpor- charges 

tation, studio fee, student activities budget. for private 

lessons 

Payable : 

On September 10 $187.50 

On January 20 187.50 

The charge for students entering at mid-year is 
$187.50, payable on entrance. 


Private Lessons 

The charge for the private music lessons per week for the semester is as 
follows, payable at the beginning of the semester: 


Piano, half-year $75.00, $90.00 

Voice, half-year 90.00 

Organ, half-year 75.00, 90.00 

Violin, half-year 90.00 

Orchestral Instruments, half-year 75.00 
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Special Fees 


For Standard gymnasium outfit, new students only, 
payable on entrance . $10.00 


Extra Room Fees (optional) 

Room with connecting bath, per person, for the year . . . 40.00 

(Limited number in Wortham and Banks Halls.) 

Room with private bath, per person, for the year .... 60.00 

(Limited number in Persons Hall.) 

Single room for the year (when available) 75.00 


Extra room fees are payable half at the beginning of each semester. 


Single Courses 

For each semester hour $18.00 

Registration fee per course 1.00 


Terms 

Every student by act of matriculation agrees to remain during the semester 
(half-year) and thereby creates a liability for the payment for all charges for 
the semester. A parent, or guardian, by entering a student accepts the terms 
and regulations outlined in the catalogue as final and binding upon him. 

No student will be allowed to register or to attend classes or to begin pri- 
vate music lessons, until all financial affairs have been satisfactorily arranged. 

No refunds will be made of payments for tuition and fees. The college will 
make a refund of $50.00 per month for table board on the withdrawal of a 
boarding student because of illness. There will be no refund for board for 
less than one month’s absence or after April 1. The date of withdrawal is 
reckoned from the date on which the business office receives from the parent, 
or guardian, notice of the student’s withdrawal, accompanied by a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Wesleyan’s charges are based on payment of all fees at the time stated. 
When a patron finds it necessary to request deferred payment of his account, 
special arrangements must be made in advance of the due date. In all such 
cases, a note signed by the student and parent, or guardian, must be given, 
in advance, providing for payment in four installments: one-fourth before the 
due date and the balance in three monthly payments. No interest is charged 
on deferred payments, but a deferred payment fee of $2.00 is added to the 
charges. Deferred payments are not accepted for the confirmation fee due 
August 10. 
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When a note is accepted it is done with the definite understanding that the 
account is not settled unless the payments are made promptly on the due dates. 
The regulations concerning refunds in case of the withdrawal of a student 
before the end of a semester apply to those using the deferred payment plan 
as well as to all other students. 

No student will be allowed to take examinations or to participate in any 
public exhibition or to be granted a diploma or a certificate unless accounts 
have been paid in full. 

Students who do not register at the appointed times must pay the late regis- 
tration fee of $3.00. 


Discounts 

Two or more children from the same family, boarding in the college, will 
be allowed a discount of $100.00 on each student’s account, credited at $50.00 
per semester per student, provided these students remain the entire semester. 

A discount of $200.00 for boarding students will be made to ministers who 
receive their living exclusively from the church. Ministers’ children who are 
day students will receive a discount of $100.00. The discount will be divided 
equally between the two semesters. 

A discount of $200.00 for boarding students will be made to persons engaged 
exclusively in educational work. Educators’ children who are day students will 
receive a discount of $100.00. The discount will be divided equally between 
the two semesters. 

Two discounts do not apply on the same account 


Bookstore and Bank 

The college operates a bookstore and bank for the convenience of the stu- 
dents. Books and supplies must be paid for when purchased. They average 
$50.00 per year. No charge is made for the banking service except for cashier’s 
checks and for exchange on checks which is charged by the Macon Clearing 
House. 

The college exercises precaution to protect all the property of its students, 
but will not be responsible for losses which occur. Students are advised, there- 
fore, not to keep money in their rooms but to avail themselves of the banking 
service provided by the college. 
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Endowment and Aid Funds 

Endowment’^ 

The college derives income from an endowment of more than $1,500,000.00 
from annual appropriations by the North and South Georgia Conferences and 
by the Board of Education of the Methodist Churches, and from other sources. 

Funds have been given by friends of the college and additional appropria- 
tions have been made by the trustees for the establishing of several endowed 
professorships : 

The William C. Bass Professorship in Biology in memory of Dr. William 
Capers Bass, President of the College 1874-1894. 

The W. C. and Sarah H. Bradley Professorship in Religion in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Bradley of Columbus. 

The William E. and Marion L. Chenery Professorship in Vocal Music 
honoring the donors. 

The Cobb Alumnae Professorship in English initiated by the Alumnae of 
the College in honor of Mrs. J. B. Cobb, long-time Professor of English 
Language and Literature. 

The Catherine L. Comer Professorship in Fine Arts established by the trus- 
tees out of funds provided by Mr. E. T. Comer, of Savannah, in honor of 
Mr. Comer ^s mother. 

The Catherine L. Comer Professorship in Painting and Drawing estab- 
lished by the trustees out of funds provided by Mr. E. T. Comer, of Savannah, 
in honor of Mr. Comer’s mother. 

The DuPont Guerry Professorship in History and Economics in memory 
of Judge DuPont Guerry, President of the College 1903-1909. 

The Lovick Pierce Professorship in Mathematics and Astronomy in memory 
of Dr. Lovick Pierce, a trustee of the College 1839-1879. 

The George 1. Seney Professorship in Philosophy in memory of Mr. George 
I. Seney, a benefactor of the College. 

The late Mr. Walter H. Turpin of Macon, Georgia, bequeathed a 
$5,000.00 trust fund to The Citizens and Southern National Bank of Macon, 
Georgia, the income to be paid annually to Wesleyan College as memorial 
to his sister, Mrs. Annie Turpin Horne. 

The gifts of Mr. George I. Seney, Mr. James H. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Anderson, Judge John S. Candler, Mr. C. Howard Candler, Mr. 
B. N. Duke, Mr. J. A. Flournoy, Mr. T. J. Stewart, Mr. Sam Tate, Mrs. 
R. J. Taylor, Mr. Ben L. Redwine, Mr. R. T. Persons, Judge G. Ogden 
Persons, Mr. James C. Malone, Mr. William N. Banks, Mr. D. Abbott 
Turner, Mr. W. C. Bradley, Mrs. Henry W. Wortham, and numerous others 
have made possible on the Rivoli campus one of the finest plants in the South 
for the education of women, and have established a general endowment fund. 


^Fiinires taken from audit July 81, 1963. 
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The General Education Board of New York City in 1922 gave the College 
$100,000.00 for the general endowment to be used to increase the salaries of 
the teaching staff. 

Dr. H. H. K'ung and his wife, Madame Eling Soong K’ung of the class 
of 1909, have given $10,000.00 to create the Maria Weaver Burks Endow- 
ment Fund as a memorial to Mrs. Burks, a member of the Wesleyan faculty 
from 1887 to 1921. 

In 1923 Mrs. Dora L. McDonald of Cuthbert, Georgia, gave the College 
the sum of $25,000.00 to establish the Eva Gertrude McDonald Library 
Fund, in memory of her daughter of the class of 1887. The principal of the 
fund has grown to $29,003.00. The income is used to purchase books for 
the library. 

In 1924 the late Bishop James E. Dickey of the Methodist Church estab- 
lished a fund of $1,500.00 in honor of his wife Mrs. Jessie Munroe Dickey 
of the class of 1887. Mrs. Dickey and members of her family have added to 
the endowment until its principal is $3,985.00. The income is used for the 
purchase of books for the English Literature section of the library. 

The Atlanta Alumnae Club founded the Florrie Cook White Library for 
the School of Fine Arts with a gift of $1,000.00 for the purchase of books in 
the field of art, music and speech. 

The James H. Porter Music Library is the gift of the late Mr. James Hyde 
Porter, a trustee. 

In 1948 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Charles Candler and others of Madison, 
Georgia, established the Samuel Charles and Martha Beall Candler Memo- 
rial Library Fund. The principal is now $1,916.75. The income only is used. 

The Candler Memorial Library has received gifts also from the late 
Honorable Orville A. Park, Mr. Hugh V. Washington, Mr. Isaac Hardeman, 
Mrs. M. M. Burks, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and others. It 
has likewise been one of the beneficiaries of the fund provided by the late Mr. 
Tracy W. McGregor, of Washington, D. C., for the purchase of Americana. 

In 1924 Dr. S. R. Belk established a lectureship with a gift of $2,000.00, 
which his fellow members of the Board of Trustees named in his honor. The 
principal of the lectureship has now grown to $5,373.08. 

Mrs. Hermoine Ross Walker, an alumna of the class of 1892, has given 
$1,000.00 to establish the Ross-Walker Award, as a memorial to her mother, 
Annie Rose Ross, and her husband's mother, Annie Nutting Walker, alumnae 
of the class of 1868. The income is awarded annually to students who show 
definite promise of ability in the field of spoken or written English. 

The WMAZ Macon radio station has provided an annual award of 
$100.00 for the student in the radio classes of the School of Fine Arts who 
does the best piece of professional work in the field of announcing, production, 
or writing. The award is to be used for a trip to New York to enable the stu- 
dent to make a survey of the major broadcasting companies and their methods. 
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Scholarships 

Scholarship Funds Providing Use of Income Only 

The Laura Ellen Butts Hinkle Memorial Scholarship Fund . . $36,209.36 

Given by Eugene E. Hinkle of Westport, Connecticut, in mem- 
ory of his mother, Laura Ellen Butts Hinkle, A.B. 1858. The 
income is to provide scholarships for members of the junior and 
senior classes to be awarded on the two-fold basis of acceptable 
scholarship and need. 


The Loula Evans Jones Scholarship 35,000.00 

Given by Mr. R. O. Jones of Newnan, Georgia, in memory of 
his wife, Loula Evans, A.B. 1893. The scholarship is provided 
for graduates of the Newnan High School, and may be held by 
an individual student for two years. 

The Madame Chiang Kai-shek Scholarship Fund 13,468.62 

Established by the South Georgia Conference Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities of the Methodist Church to provide an annual scholar- 
ship for a Chinese student in honor of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

The DuPont Guerry Memorial Scholarship Fund 11,000.00 

Endowed by Madame H. H. K’ung of the class of 1909, in ap- 
preciation of Mr. DuPont Guerry, president of Wesleyan dur- 
ing her student days. 

The Florence Hand Hinman Scholarship Fund 17,726.04 

Founded by Mrs. Florence Hand Hinman, of the class of 1885, 
by a bequest in her will. 


The Lucile T. and Garland M. Jones Scholarship Fund . . . 10,000.00 

Established by bequest of Mrs. Lucile T. Jones. Preference is 
given to girls of Coweta County. 

The Pauline Logan Findlay Scholarship Fund 4,725.00 

Established by Miss Margaret McEvoy, of the Class of 1880, 
by a bequest in her will, in memory of her friend. The income 
is to provide scholarships for Macon students. 
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The William F. Quillian Fund 5,617.32 

This fund represents gifts of the students of Wesleyan College 
since 1925 in honor of Dr. William F. Quillian, former presi- 
dent of Wesleyan. The income is used to assist upperclassmen, 
the selection of recipients being made by the president of the 
college from names submitted by officers of the student religious 
association. 

The Julia Matthews Parker Scholarship Fund 2,000.00 

Established by Mrs. Ella Parker Leonard in memory of her 
mother. 

The Wimberly-Matthews-Rhodes Memorial Scholarship Fund . 1,800.00 

Established by Mrs. Mary E. Rhodes of the class of 1883. 

The Mrs. R. A. Merritt Fund 1,250.00 

The beneficiary is appointed by Mrs. R. A. Merritt of Macon 

The Mrs. W. P. Wilson Fund 1,919.87 

Established by Mrs. W. P. Wilson of Hampton, Georgia. Pref- 
erence is given to relatives of the donor and to Spalding County, 

Georgia, students. 

The Ada Frances Hardeman Anderson Fund 600.00 

Established by friends of Dr. John R. Anderson as a memorial 
to his mother. 

The Nonie Acree Quillian Foreign Student Fund 950.00 

Founded by Mrs. W. F. Quillian, of the class of 1909, to assist 
foreign students. 

The Zeta Tau Alpha Sorority Scholarship Fund 1,303.00 

Established by Wesleyan Alumnae members of Zeta Tau Alpha 
Sorority. 

The Atlanta Alumnae Club Fund 1,769.92 

The Macon Alumnae Club Fund 500.00 

The Miami-Palm Beach Scholarship Fund 1,700.00 

The Class of 1948 Fund 1,527.50 

The Class of 1949 Fund 1,343.00 

The Class of 1950 Fund 1,318.00 

The Class of 1951 Fund 1,613.10 

The Class of 1952 Fund 1,675.25 
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Scholarship Funds Providing Use of Amount Stated 

Alpha Delta Pi Sorority Scholarship 250.00 

Beneficiary selected by local committee including the business 
manager of the college as ex-officio member 

Phi Mu Sorority Scholarship 225.00 

Presser Scholarship 250.00 

Awarded to a music student planning to teach. 

National Methodist Scholarships 400.00 


A limited number of these are available to Methodist students. 

They are awarded by the General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church on recommendation of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of Wesleyan College. 

Wesleyan Alumnae Endowed Scholarship for Leadership . . . 475.00 

For the school year 1954-55, one full tuition scholarship of 
$475.00 is to be offered to a high school senior, for use during 
the freshman year, or a college sophomore, for use during the 
junior year. The recipient must meet the entrance requirements 
of Wesleyan College, and be recommended by an alumna of 
Wesleyan College. 

Honor Scholarships 

An honor scholarship of $200.00 is available to the highest ranking girl in 
the graduating class of any accredited high school in the United States. Addi- 
tional honor scholarships of the same amount are available to other high rank- 
ing graduates of large high schools. These awards are made on the certification 
of the principal, and are divided equally over the first two years. 


Scholarship Examinations and Auditions 

Each year the Liberal Arts College conducts examinations on the basis of 
which scholarships are awarded. 

The School of Fine Arts conducts auditions and tests in music, art, and 
speech as a basis for determining the winners of several awards for study in 
these fields. Other awards are made annually on the basis of state contests 
and the submission of art portfolios. 
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Alumnae Crants-in-Aid 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association provides annually through its Loyalty 
Fund a limited sum to assist worthy high school graduates who, while not 
fully meeting the requirements for an honor scholarship, show promise of 
success in college and present satisfactory evidence of financial need. Occa- 
sionally, alumnae grants-in-aid are awarded to supplement the amounts stu- 
dents earn through college jobs. To be eligible for such grants students must 
be making a C average or better on their college work. 


Class Honor Scholarships 

The Liberal Arts College awards for use during the next academic year 
three $100.00 scholarships to the highest ranking students in the junior class, 
three $100.00 scholarships to the highest ranking students in the sophomore 
class, and three $100.00 scholarships to the highest ranking students in the 
freshman class. 

The School of Fine Arts awards for use during the next academic year a 
$100.00 scholarship to the highest ranking junior majoring in music, a scholar- 
ship of like amount to the highest ranking junior majoring in art, a similar 
scholarship to the highest ranking junior majoring in speech, and $100.00 
scholarships in each of these three fields to the highest ranking students in 
the sophomore and freshman classes. 

Records of the current year are used in making the awards. The scholarships 
are not transferable, and are good only for the academic year immediately suc- 
ceeding the commencement at which they are awarded. 


Graduate Scholarships 

The Liberal Arts College awards annually three $300.00 scholarships for 
study during the next academic year at the School of Fine Arts to the seniors 
who have demonstrated the highest proficiency in each of the three depart- 
ments of art, music and speech. 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 

Wesleyan is seeking to raise the necessary funds to provide scholarships for 
study abroad. These will include the Junior Year Abroad, summer study at 
the American Academy in Rome, and summer study abroad in music, art and 
speech. Further information will be furnished upon request. 


Scholarships in French 

The Liberal Arts College offers scholarships to winners in state and regional 
contests conducted by the American Association of Teachers of French. 


tv 
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Scholarship in Latin 

The Liberal Arts College offers a tuition scholarship to the winner in the 
senior division of the Georgia Latin Tournament. 

Other Scholarship Funds 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Studstill, West Palm Beach, Florida have established 
four scholarships in honor of their daughter, Elizabeth Studstill Nelson, who 
graduated in 1937 and died on October 24, 1946. Information concerning these 
scholarships may be obtained from the President’s Office. 

Mrs. Eula May Booth of Manor, Georgia, is establishing the W. Stiles 
and Eula May Booth Fund to provide loans and scholarships for junior and 
senior students who show fitness for Christian leadership and are taking courses 
in preparation for some phase of Christian service. It is a loan fund only until 
the principal shall have reached $25,000.00. 

Miss Florence Bernd established by bequest the Jessie Baskerville Douthirt 
Scholarship Fund of $2,000.00 to be administered by the Board of Public 
Education of Bibb County, Georgia. The income from the fund is to be 
awarded as a scholarship to a Macon boy or girl for the purpose of studying 
music at the Conservatory of Music. 

Student Self-Help 

In addition to other forms of student aid, many opportunities for self-help 
are open to deserving and industrious students in the dining halls, libraries 
laboratories, studios, and offices. 

Loan Funds 

Loan Funds Providing Use of Income Only 

The Catherine L. Comer Memorial Fund $50,000.00 

Founded by the late Mr. E. T. Comer of Savannah, Georgia, 
as a memorial to his mother and to assist students in securing 
an education at Wesleyan College. Interest at five per cent is 
charged on the loans from the date of discontinuance or gradua- 
tion and the principal is repayable on a monthly basis beginning 
at that time. No interest is charged while a student is at Wes- 
leyan. The notes are endorsed by the parent, or guardian. 

The Lewis H. Beck Mother’s Memorial Loan Fund .... 25,000.00 

Founded by the late Mr. Lewis H. Beck of Atlanta, Georgia, as 
a memorial to his mother and for the benefit of Wesleyan stu- 
dents. The terms covering interest and repayment are the same 
as for the Catherine L. Comer Memorial Loan Fund. This loan 
fund is under the direction of a group of Macon citi 2 ^ns. 
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Renee Eloise Cannon Loan Fund 10,000.00 

Founded by the late Mrs. Eloise Cooper Cannon of Rockdale 
County, Georgia, as a memorial to her daughter, Renee Eloise 
Cannon. The terms covering interest and repayment are the 
same as for the Catherine L. Comer Memorial Loan Fund. 

The Robert E. Park Loan Fund 7,300.00 

Established by bequest of Captain Robert E. Park to assist 
worthy students. The terms are the same as for the other loan 
funds for Wesleyan students. 


Loan Funds Providing Use of Principal and Interest 

The Alice Walker Shinholser Fund 2,256.99 

Founded by Mr. J. W. Shinholser as a memorial to his wife. It 
is restricted for the use of senior students, with the same terms as 
to interest and the payment of principal as the other loan funds. 

The Wesleyan Loan Fund 626.64 

Established by the gifts of Mr. Cator Woolf ord of Atlanta, and 
Miss Loulie Barnett of Lakeland, Florida. 


Student Aid Applications 

All applications for scholarships, grants-in-aid, student jobs, and loans 
should be made in writing on forms which may be obtained from the Presi- 
dent’s office. 

Whenever possible, applications for loans should be made by June 1 before 
the session in which the student will need the assistance. 

One-half of the award or loan is applied on the payment due September 10 
and one-half on the payment due January 20. No part of a scholarship or 
grant-in-aid is allowed if the student withdraws during the school year. 


Benefactor's Day 

October 15, or the Friday nearest that date, has been established by the 
Board of Trustees as a college anniversary known in our calendar as Bene- 
factors* Day, at which time recognition is given to the founders and benefac- 
tors of the college. 

Friends of education are invited to consider this institution as affording 
opportunity for an investment in the youth of today. Gifts may be made as 
direct contributions or in the form of an estate note, an annuity, or a bequest. 
The President of the college will be glad to advise with a prospective benefac- 
tor concerning any gift he may choose to make. 
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General Administrative Regulations 

An Introduction to College 

The college conducts an orientation course for new students, known as An 
Introduction to College. The course is conducted by members of the college 
faculty during registration week. Attendance is compulsory. Schedules of meet- 
ings are furnished upon arrival. 


Registration 

Freshmen, sophomores, and transfers will register on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22. Juniors and seniors will register on Thursday, September 23. 

Studio students will register Thursday, September 23. 

Students first must secure a card from the Business Office indicating satis- 
factory arrangements for the payment of all fees. They then present this card 
to the Registrar and proceed with the arrangement of courses of study and 
schedules. 

Students will not be admitted later than three weeks after the beginning of a 
semester, except under unusual circumstances and by special executive action. 

A student failing to register in time to attend the first scheduled lecture at 
the beginning of a semester, or a new student missing any part of the orien- 
tation program, is required to pay a fee of $3.00. 

Registration will be refused to students who have not complied with the 
regulations governing the requirements for admission. 


Spring Registration 

Ott or before May 1 every student is required, under penalty of a fee of 
$3.00, to file with the Registrar a statement of the course of study planned 
for the following year. This is either approved or revised. 


Attendance 

Candidates for degrees must be enrolled in the College during the session 
immediately preceding graduation except in programs requiring the senior 
year in absentia or in cases of special executive action. In order to be recom- 
mended for the degree, a student must make in her senior year three-fourths 
as many quality credits as semester hours on the work of that year. 

Students are expected to be regular and punctual in their attendance upon 
classes, laboratories, private lessons, and chapel exercises. A detailed statement 
of attendance regulations may be found in the Students* Handbook. 
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Recital Attendance 

Students pursuing regular courses in music are required to attend all faculty 
and student recitals. They are expected to purchase tickets for the Community 
Concert Series which are usually available to students at a reduced rate. 

Students pursuing regular courses in speech and art are required to attend 
and take part in such programs, plays, or exhibitions as the faculty of the 
respective departments officially schedule. 

Amount of Work 

In the Liberal Arts College the minimum number of hours in academic 
work for which students may register is fourteen, except in special cases and 
for reasons acceptable to the administration. The maximum for freshmen is 
seventeen hours; the maximum for advanced students, nineteen hours. Stu- 
dents, except those of approximate senior standing, who wish to take more 
than seventeen hours during a semester must maintain a grade-point ratio^ 
of at least 1.6 on the work of the preceding semester. See statement of charges 
for extra hours in section on Expenses. 

In the School of Fine Arts the amount of work is prescribed in the cur- 
riculum outlines. Any change in the given number of hours must be by consent 
of the administration. 

Students may not discontinue a course for which they have registered except 
for reasons of health or other cause acceptable to the administrative officials 
of the college. 

Credits and Grading System 

Graduation is dependent upon the quantity and quality of work done. One 
semester hour is the credit given for class work of one hour per week con- 
tinued through a semester. 

Letter grades are used. They are interpreted below with a statement in the 
right-hand column of the number of quality credits per semester hour assigned 
to each letter grade. 

Quality Credits 


A — Superior work 3 

B — Work above the average ... * 2 

C — Average work 1 

D — Work below the average 0 

E — ^A conditioned failure 0 

F — An absolute failure 0 


The minimum passing grade is D, Grades E and F indicate failure in a 
course, the former conditional, the latter absolute. The grade E carries with 
it the privilege of one re-examination at the regular time appointed by the 

•The vrade-point ratio is the quotient obtained by dividinsT quality credits by semester hour% 
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school. If the student removes the condition, the grade is D ; if the student fails 
to remove the condition, the grade recorded is F, The grade F requires the 
repetition of the course. When a student repeats the course, the final grade is 
recorded as the grade in that subject. 

In applied music one semester hour credit shall be given for each three 
hours a week of practice, plus the necessary private instruction, with a maxi- 
mum of six credits a semester allowed for the major subject. Credit for music 
major courses is not earned until the final examinations in the subjects arc 
passed. 

First-semester courses marked incomplete must be completed by the second 
Saturday in March. Second-semester courses so marked must be completed in 
the fall by the Tuesday of registration week. A student who has legitimate 
reason for not completing the work by the date set may apply to the I>ean 
for an extension of time. 

Examinations 

A1 id-year and Final Examinations, — Mid-year and final examinations arc 
held in January and May respectively. Absence from these examinations for 
any cause other than that approved by the President or the Dean will result 
in the dismissal of the student from the college. 

Examinations for the Removal of Conditions, — Examinations for the re- 
moval of conditions are held in the fall on Tuesday of registration week and 
in the spring on the second Saturday in March. 

A student failing to remove a condition at the time appointed for re-exami- 
nation, shall be regarded as having failed in the course, and the grade re- 
corded shall be F, 

Special Examinations, — A student who for unavoidable reasons misses a 
regularly scheduled examination may apply for permission to take a special 
examination. Written permission must be secured from the Dean, and the 
examination must be taken at the time specified by the instructor. 

Promotion 

In the Liberal Arts College for promotion from freshman to sophomore 
rank a student must have to her credit, besides her entrance units, twenty-four 
semester hours and twenty-four quality credits; for promotion from sopho- 
more to junior rank she must have fifty-four hours and fifty-four quality 
credits; for promotion from junior to senior rank she must have ninety hours 
and ninety quality credits. 

In the School of Fine Arts for promotion from freshman to sophomore rank 
a student must have passed 80% of the work prescribed in the curriculum for 
the freshman year with a grade-point ratio* of 1.0; for promotion from 
sophomore to junior rank a student must have passed 90% of the work pre- 


•The Rrade-point ratio is the quotient obtained by dividing quality credits by semester hours. 
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scribed in the curriculum outlines for the freshman and sophomore years with 
a grade-point ratio of 1.0; for promotion from junior to senior rank a student 
must have a grade-point ratio of 1.0 and must have passed in 100% of the 
work prescribed for the freshman, sophomore, and junior years in the curricu- 
lum outlines. In addition a music student must have passed the required ex- 
aminations for advancement in the major instrument. 


Eligibility List 

The Eligibility List is made up for the period of one semester of those 
students who have a grade point ratio of 1.0* on their work for the preceding 
semester, or of the entire preceding year. 

The Eligibility List is used as a guide in determining eligibility for mem- 
bership in extra-curricular organizations, for selection as a representatve of 
Wesleyan at olf-campus events, and for participation in public events at the 
College. Students who are not on the Eligibility List will be restricted in 
privileges. 

The elective officers of the Student Government Association, of the Student 
Religious Association, of the Athletic Association, and of each of the four 
regular college classes, and the editors-in-chief of all student publications must 
be selected from the Eligilibity List. During the week before the election to 
fill these offices the names of the candidates must be submitted to the Dean 
for approval. 


Honors 

Semester Honors, — Regular students who during one semester pass in all 
their courses and maintain a grade-point ratio* of 2.0 are entitled to honors 
for the semester. 

Sophomore Honors, — Students are entitled to sophomore honors who main- 
tain during the first two years of college work a grade-point ratio* of 2.0. 

Senior Honors, — Students may graduate Summa Cum Laude who have 
completed four years of work in Wesleyan College and have a grade-point 
ratio* of 2.9. Students may graduate Magna Cum Laude who have a grade- 
point ratio of 2.45 on the work of the four years at W^esleyan, or 2.7 on the 
work of the last two years. Students may graduate Cum Laude who have a 
grade-point ratio of 2.0 for the four years at W^esleyan, or 2.25 on the work 
of the last two years. 

Phi Delta Phi Honor Society — See page 106. 

The Mu Alpha Omega Honor Society, — See page 106. 

•Tbc irrade-point ratio is the quotient obtained by dividing quality credits by semester houra 
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Probation 

Academic Probation, The Faculty or the Executive Committee of the 
Faculty has authority to place a student on academic probation whenever the 
student’s work becomes unsatisfactory. 

When a student is placed on probation the Dean shall give notice of the 
fact to both student and parents, and together with the Dean of Students 
shall see that regulations governing probationers are understood and followed. 
Violation of the regulations shall render a student liable to dismissal from 
the college. 

The primary responsibility of a student on probation shall be the improve- 
ment of academic work. Therefore no probationer shall leave the college except 
for the most urgent reasons or hold office in a college organization or engage 
in other activities which interfere with academic achievement. 

The Faculty or the Executive Committee of the Faculty, upon the advice 
of the Dean, has authority to terminate the period of probation. 

Attendance Probation , — The faculty Committee on Absences has authority 
to place a student on attendance probation whenever it considers that the 
student is failing to respect the spirit of the attendance regulations. Violation 
of probation may lead to dismissal from the college. 

Authority to terminate the period of probation rests with the Committee on 
Absences. 

Automatic Exclusion 

A Student of the freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior class must pass in 
fifty per cent of the work taken during the entire year; otherwise shall be 
automatically excluded from the college for the following year. 

A student who fails to advance to the next higher class in two successive 
years, will be excluded from the college for the following year. 

Automatic exclusion does not necessarily imply that the student is morally 
delinquent or has seriously violated college law, but that the record indicates 
that the student, by reason of inadequate preparation, inattention to duty, or 
irregular attendance, is not profiting by the college course and might well give 
the place to someone else. 

Dismissal of Students 

The college reserves the right to request at any time the withdrawal of a 
student whose continuance in college, for reasons of health, scholarship, or 
conduct, does not meet with the approval of the authorities of the college. In 
such cases no fees paid in advance to the college shall be refunded, and any 
unpaid balance is due and collectible. 

For other disciplinary regulations, see Students* Handbook published an- 
nually in August. 
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Withdrawal 


Students who find it necessary to withdraw at any time other than the close 
of a semester are required to file with the Registrar written permission to 
withdraw signed by the President or the Dean. No one who leaves before 
the end of either semester has any claim upon the college for deductions or 
reimbursements. 


Summer Work 

Students who wish to do summer school work at other schools should sub- 
mit their proposed courses of study to the Dean or the Registrar for approval. 
The maximum amount of credit allow^ed for one term of summer school work 
is six semester hours, for full summer school work, twelve semester hours. 
Grades below C may not be transferred to Wesleyan for credit. 


Student Art Work 

Student art work is not returned until the end of the school year. The school 
reserves the right to retain pieces of work from each student. These are added 
to the permanent art exhibition of the School. Student work held out for special 
exhibition purposes will be returned to the student at the expense of the school. 


Public Performance 

A student may not take part in any public performance outside the school 
without permission of the Dean and the instructor. 


Transcript of Record 

One official transcript of record will be sent by the Registrar, upon request, 
to any college, agency, or state department of education. Additional transcripts 
will be furnished at the rate of $1.00 each. Students whose accounts are 
unpaid or who have outstanding obligations to the loan funds will not be 
issued transcripts. 
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College Life 

Facilities 

Wesleyan College is located on a wooded campus of about two hundred 
acres near Macon, Georgia. It is on the Atlanta highway and the Central of 
Georgia railroad. 

The physical plant, first occupied in 1928, consists of twelve buildings in 
Georgian colonial architecture. The buildings are constructed of red brick and 
are trimmed with w^hite marble and white w^oodwork. Set against the back- 
ground of a pine woodland, they afford two pleasing contrasts, light and 
dark, and red and green. 

Three dormitories. Banks Hall, Persons Hall, and Wortham Hall, the 
Infirmary, the William Dickson and Linda McKinney Anderson Dining Hall, 
and the Olive Swann Porter Student Activities Building compose the unit for 
the home and social life of the students. All buildings are steam heated. Each 
dormitory has hot and cold water, single beds, a full-length mirror, and 
appropriate furnishings. Ample bathrooms, finished in Georgia marble, are 
provided. Some rooms are available with private or connecting bath. 

Banks Hall is named in honor of Mr. William Nathaniel Banks (trustee) 
and Mrs. Banks of Grantville, Georgia, long time benefactors of the College. 

Persons Hall is named in honor of Mary Barry Persons, of the class of 
1869, in appreciation of a substantial gift to Wesleyan’s endowment funds by 
her two sons, Robert T. and G. Ogden Persons of Forsyth, Georgia. 
Wortham Hall is named in memory of Nettie Dunlap Wortham of the class 
of 1875, a trustee of Wesleyan at the time of her death in 1939, who left half 
of her large estate to the endowment of her alma mater as a memorial to her 
husband, Henry M. Wortham. 

The William Dickson and Linda McKinney Anderson Dining Hall is 
named for the honorary chairman of the Board of Trustees and his deceased 
wife, a member of the class of 1893, in recognition of their long and faithful 
service to the College. 

The Olive Swann Porter Student Activities Building is a memorial to the 
wife of the late James Hyde Porter, a trustee of Wesleyan College for many 
years, whose “generosity tow^ard Wesleyan was unsurpassed in the first cen- 
tury of her history.” 

Tate Language Hall and Taylor Science Hall afford space and equipment 
for instructional purposes. Tate Hall, made possible by a gift from the late 
Colonel Sam Tate of Tate, Georgia, for many years a trustee of Wesleyan, 
contains classrooms and offices of administration. Taylor Hall, named in 
honor of the late Mr. R. J. Taylor of Macon, a long-time friend, trustee and 
benefactor of the college, has well-equipped laboratories for chemistry, biology, 
physics, psychology, astronomy, and home economics, as well as classrooms, 
an art exhibit room, stock rooms, a weighing room, and a small auditorium. 
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The Porter Gymnasium, named by the trustees in honor of the late Mr. 
James Hyde Porter in appreciation of his many benefactions, has an athletic 
floor with double basketball courts and seating space for 700 people. The 
swimming pool, 25x75 feet, built of varicolored, non-slip tile, is equipped with 
modern devices for filtering and purifying the water and keeping it at an even 
temperature. Sixty shower baths, finished in marble, are available. All equip- 
ment needed in a modern physical education department is provided. 

A central heating plant supplies abundant steam heat and hot water for all 
the buildings. 

On the campus are facilities for soccer, hockey, tennis, golf, and other games. 

Through the cooperation and assistance of WMAZ, Macon’s CBS radio 
station, a broadcasting studio has been installed in Comer Hall on College 
Street. It consists of two studios and a control room. Of the modern equip- 
ment, WMAZ radio station has provided the amplifier, complete control 
microphones, a turntable, and a radio clock. 

The historic Adelphian and Philomathean rooms, now furnished in the pe- 
riod of the 1860’s, are also located in Comer Hall. 

The George Foster Pierce Chapel Building on College Street, erected in 
1860, named for the first president of Wesleyan College, has the dignity and 
charm of the architecture of the Old South. It has an ample stage, adequately 
fitted with modern stage and lighting equipment, and a three-manual Moller 
organ. The auditorium is used for convocations, student concerts, dramatic per- 
formances, and for concerts, lectures, and other programs for the entire Macon 
community. 

Supplementary Dormitory Furnishings 

Each student should bring one study lamp, one mattress pad, one pair of 
blankets, one comfort, two pairs of sheets, one pair of pillow cases, two spreads 
for a single bed, one dozen towels, two laundry bags, two dresser scarfs, and 
curtains for two windows (38x68 inches, including frame). 

The college makes no charge for laundry service but takes no responsibility 
for losses that may occur. Students are urged to mark everything that may be 
sent to the laundry in some permanent fashion, preferably with name tapes. 

The Library 

The Candler Memorial Library was given by the late Judge John Slaughter 
Candler, of Atlanta, in memory of his father and mother. On the main floor 
of the library are the reference room, the periodical room and the charging 
desk. An additional reading room and a historical room are on the ground 
floor. A four-tiered stack wing is planned for future expansion. 

The Candler Memorial Library now contains 45,313 volumes and sub- 
scribes to 238 periodicals. The collection owes much of its strength to additions 
purchased with the Eva Gertrude McDonald and Jessie Monroe Dickey funds. 
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The Georgia Room is the Candler Library’s rare book room. The nucleus 
of its collection is the 1200 volume library of Georgiana presented in 1931 
by the late Judge Orville A. Park, of Macon. In this room are also housed 
the treasures of rare Americana made possible through the generosity of the 
late Mr. Tracy W. McGregor of Detroit and Washington. 

The Fine Arts Library was combined with the general library in September 
1953, enriching the collection of the Candler Memorial Library by the addition 
of 3600 books on the arts. Among this collection are the Florrie Cook White 
Art Librar>% the gift of the Atlanta Alumnae and friends of the late Mrs. 
White, and the music books presented by Mr. James H. Porter. Many rare, 
expensive and unusual books and manuscripts in the arts are now being bought 
with the $5,000 Centennial gift of the Alpha Delta Pi sorority. 


Student Welfare 

Religious Influences 

The college is under the leadership of Christian men and women. Regular 
chapel exercises are conducted by members of the faculty and guest speakers. 
Religious services are held daily under the auspices of the student religious 
association. On Sunday, each student is expected to attend church. Religious 
Emphasis weeks bring to the compus leaders in the field of religion who conduct 
series of meetings and hold private conferences with students. 

The student religious association has for its purpose the development of 
Christian character in every student and participation in a cooperative effort to 
make creative Christian living possible for all. Through its departmental com- 
mittees this association carries on programs of worship, social and industrial 
responsibility, world friendship, and campus social life. 

Student Government Association 

The student government association affords the means of student and faculty 
cooperation in government and discipline. It is basically a system of student 
government, to which is added the supervision of a council composed of both 
student and faculty members. The association is authorized by the President 
and Faculty of the college and is charged to exercise the powers committed to 
it with careful regard to liberty and order and for the maintenance of condi- 
tions favorable for scholarly work. 

This system provides a democracy among the students and secures a com- 
mendable discipline. The consciousness of responsibility which it creates gives 
to the college an atmosphere of dignity and strengtli. 

Specific information with reference to important college regulations is to be 
found in the Students' Handbook, 
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Athletic Association 

The athletic association has as its purpose the promotion of interest in physh 
cal activities and the encouragement of fair play and sportsmanship. Through 
its Athletic Board, of which the director of physical education is an ex-officio 
member, it has supervision of all athletic activities* 

Students who participate in interclass competition must pass a medical ex- 
amination and must maintain an academic record which entitles them to a place 
on the Eligibility List. 

Health and Safety 

Middle Georgia is a healthful locality, free from the extreme heat of the 
South and the rigorous cold of the North. 

Wesleyan’s culinary department is under the direction of trained dietitians. 
Courteous and dependable watchmen exercise constant oversight of the grounds 
and buildings. Trained nurses are in charge of a well equipped infirmary which 
is available for the care of any illness or injury. It is the rule of the college 
to notify parents immediately of sickness, and the administration may be relied 
upon to care for the best interests of the students. 

On the staff of the college is an established Macon physician whose services 
are available upon payment of a fee of $5.00 per student per year. Calls for 
the physician should be made by the superintendent of the infirmary or the 
Dean of Women. The service includes office visits, infirmary calls, and medi- 
cal attention in a hospital for a period of two days. The fee covers drugs 
normally used in treatment but not prescriptions or hospital fees. 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association 

On July 11, 1859, the graduates of Wesleyan College met to form the first 
alumnae association of an American woman’s college. The organization is 
known as The Wesleyan Alumnae Association. 

The purpose of the organization, as stated in the preamble to the first Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Association, is unchanged today: 

“To revive the friendships formed in our girlhood, to enliven the future by 
the prospect of reunions, to form a nucleus around which many shall unite in 
the future to furnish food for thought and profitable reflection — as well as to 
contribute to the strength and prosperity of our Alma Mater. . .” 

All former students of the college, graduates and non-graduates, are mem- 
bers of the Association, and become voting members by contributing annually 
to the Alumnae Loyalty Fund. The amount of the contribution is decided by 
the individual. 

In 1943 the charter of the college was amended to grant the election of 
three alumnae trustees to three-year terms of office without re-election, with 
the terms so staggered as to provide for the election of one trustee each year. 
The Association conducts the election. 
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The alumnae are organized into local clubs according to geographical dis- 
tribudon and into classes according to date of attendance. The alumnae office 
is located at the college and is under the supervision of the alumnae secretary. 
Complete files and records of all alumnae are kept in the office. The official 
organ of the association is the W esleyan Alumnae, published quarterly in 
February, May, August, and November. 

In 1949 the Wesleyan Alumni Chapter of the Wesleyan Alumnae Associa- 
tion was organized, made up of the men who have attended the School of 
Fine Arts. 

Officers of the Wesleyan Alumnae Association: 

President Mrs. Charles Nadler 

First Vice-President Mrs. W^. T. Edwards, Jr. 

Second Vice-President Mrs. Charlie Morgan 

Third Vice-President Mrs. J. V. Blackwell 

Fourth Vice-President Mrs. W. C. Dumas 

Secretary Mrs. A. W. Hobby 

Treasurer Mrs. John Woodall, Jr. 

Alumnae Secretary Mrs. Charlie Morgan 

Bureau of Appointments 

The college maintains a Bureau of Appointments and Vocational Guidance 
under the direction of the deans for the service of undergraduates and alum- 
nae. Informational data concerning various professions and vocations are 
on file. 

Cultural Opportunities 

Wesleyan has the practice of bringing to its campus for visits of several days 
outstanding individuals in their respective fields of learning. These visitors 
give lectures and meet informally with the students, inspiring interest and 
broadening intellectual horizons. 

The College holds membership in national, regional, state, and local organi- 
zations in the fields of music, speech and art and encourages student attendance 
and participation in the programs of such organizations. 

Arf 

The college owns the Campbell Collection of Contemporary Art, several 
primitives from the Kress Collection, and copies of paintings from European 
galleries. The contemporary pieces have been given to the college by artists 
as a result of the interest and work of Mrs. Helena Eastman Ogden Camp- 
bell of New York, who is an artist of ability and an alumna of Wesleyan. 
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Wesleyan in conjunction with the Bibb County public schools is the recipient 
of a gift-loan from the Federal Arts Program of a valuable collection of prints, 
paintings and ceramic art which is a part of the teaching material of the 
Art Department. A valuable collection of paintings owned by the Macon Art 
Association is also available. The art library has been equipped through the 
gifts of the Carnegie Corporation and others with the best works on art and 
with several thousand mounted photographs, prints, etchings and slides. 

In the foyer of the Olive Swann Porter Building is a fine collection of 
antique furniture presented to the college by the late Mr. James Hyde Porter. 
The Alpha Delta Pi and the Phi Mu sororities, founded at Wesleyan in the 
1850's, have each decorated a parlor in Comer Hall on College Street with 
antique furniture of that period. 

Exhibits from national art galleries, one-man shows by representative artists, 
general educational exhibits, faculty and student exhibits are held regularly. 


Music 

Macon is one of the cities served by the Columbia Community Concert 
Series. The college cooperates with the Community Concert Association in the 
arrangements and makes available to its students season tickets. 

The Wesleyan Conservatory faculty members give concerts in Macon and 
other cities, and faculty members and students provide recitals. 

The Carnegie Corporation has given Wesleyan College one of its music 
appreciation sets, consisting of a fine cabinet radio-phonograph, record cabinets, 
indexes and a large collection of selected records representing the various types 
of music of the world^s leading composers. This equipment is available to the 
students for personal and group enjoyment. 

The James H. Porter Music Library consists of music reference books, 
octavo music, special machines for recording, writing, and printing music, a 
valuable collection of church music and a selection of phonograph records 
covering the entire field. 

Choral work always has had an important place in the Conservatory pro- 
gram. In addition to the regular choral work required of all music majors, 
students are encouraged to become members of the Wesleyan Glee Club, 
which provides experience in public performance. Opportunities for ensemble 
work are afforded in church choirs and civic organizations in Macon. 

The Macon Symphony Orchestra is made up of students, members of the 
faculty, and musicians of Macon. 

The Music Club includes in its membership piano students and others inter- 
ested in solo work. This club is affiliated with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 
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Speech 

The Speech department produces major plays on the stage and in the round 
and a series of one-act plays in the little theatre each year. In addition, the 
Speech department brings plays and recitals by outstanding artists and actors 
to its little theatre and auditorium stages. Arrangements are made also for 
students to attend plays and dramatic programs in Macon and nearby cities. 

The Radio Workshop broadcasts a weekly series of plays and programs over 
WMAZ, Macon’s CBS radio station. 

Honor Societies and Clubs 

Phi Delta Phi Honor Society, Upon the recommendation of the faculty the 
Board of Trustees at the annual meeting in May, 1924, established a society 
to be known as the Phi Delta Phi Honor Society. Membership in the society 
is open to Liberal Arts seniors and is conditioned upon character, loyalty to 
the institution and academic standing. The members are elected by the society 
upon recommendation of the faculty. 

The Mu Alpha Omega Honor Society selects its members from the Fine 
Arts senior class. Eligibility is based on academic standing, fidelity to the rules 
of student government, and loyalty to the institution. The members are elected 
by the society upon recommendation of the faculty. 

Several student clubs are active in the promotion of the academic and the 
extra-curricular life of the college. These clubs are: Crucible Club, Dramatic 
Club, Fine Arts Club, Fourth Estate Club, French Club, Future Teachers 
of America, Hiking Club, International Relations Club, Latin Club, Latin- 
American Club, League of College Voters, Music Clubs, Scribes, Sociology 
Club, Spanish Club, and Wesleyan Chapter of the Student Affiliates of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Student Publications 

The Veterropt is the college annual. It is an illustrated record of various 
college activities, published by a board of editors elected by the students. 

The Wesleyan is the college magazine. It consists of original student writ- 
ings and is published by a board of editors elected by the students. 

Town and Country is the college newspaper. The staff is nominated by 
the publications committee of the faculty and is elected by the students. The 
purpose of Town and Country is to bring students, faculty, and alumnae the 
active news of the campus, alumnae notes, and other features of interest to 
its readers. 

The Students* Handbook consists of material contributed by the various 
organizations of the college. It is published yearly by committees of the stu- 
dent government association. It has the two-fold purpose of welcoming new 
students and of serving as a manual of information. 
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Board of Trustees 


Mr. Leo Bennett Huckabee, A.B Chairman 

Mr. William Dickson Anderson, A.B Honorary Chairman 

Rev. Lester Rumble, D.D Vice-Chairman 

Rev. George Esmond Clary Secretary 


North Georgia Conference 

First Term 

Elected Expires 

1927 Rev. Henry Hart Jones, Ph.B., B.D., Atlanta .... 1954 

1931 Rev. Lester Rumble, A.B., B.D., D.D., Augusta .... 1958 

1942 Mr. Goodrrich Cook White^ A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 

Emory University 1956 

1942 Mr. William Nathaniel Banks, A.B., Grantville . . . 1958 

1947 Mr. Daniel Thomas Manget, Newnan 1958 


1953 Mr. Henry Lumpkin Bowden, B.Ph., LL.B., Atlanta . . 1956 

South Georgia Conference 


1934 Rev. George Esmond Clary, Savannah 1956 

1947 Mr. Leo Bennett Huckabee, A.B., Macon 1954 

1949 Mr. Charles Baxter Jones, A.B., LL.B., Macon .... 1954 

1949 Mr. Allan Julian Strickland, Jr., B.S.C., Valdosta . . 1958 

• 1952 Mr. Van McKibben Lane, B.A., LL.B., Macon .... 1954 

• 1952 Rev. Melvin Eugene Peavy, B.Ph., Cordele 1956 


Florida Conference 

1924 Mr. Lodwick McCord, L.H.D., Jacksonville 1954 

1947 Bishop John Branscomb, B.Pei., B.D., D.D., Jacksonville . 1956 

1950 Mr. Kendrick Guernsey, B.S., LL.D., Jacksonville . . . 1954 

1950 ATr. Lawrence Monroe Studstill, Master of Accounts, 


West Palm Beach 1956 

1950 Rev. Harry Huchingson Waller, A.B., D.D., 

West Palm Beach 1958 


1950 Mrs. Julia Munroe Woodward, A.B., Quincy .... 1958 
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Trustees at Large 

1942 Mrs. Alleen Poer Hinton, A.B., Macon 1956 

1942 Mr. Herbert Preston Haley, B.S., S.M., Sc.D., Albany . 1956 

1942 Mr. James Comer Malone, Atlanta 1958 

1942* Mr. Walter Alexander Harris, A.B., B.L., LL.D., Macon 1958 

1942 Mr. Don Abbott Turner, Columbus 1954 

1944**Rev. William Fletcher Quillian, B.A., D.D., LL.D., 

Atlanta 1954 

Alumnae Trustees 

1951 Mrs. Grace Laramore Hightower, A.B., B.M., 

Thomaston 1954 

*1952 Mrs. Annie Gantt Anderson, A.B., Macon 1955 

‘1953 Mrs. Dessa Hays Asher, A.B., Atlanta 1956 


Ex Officio 

Bishop Arthur James Moore, D.D., LL.D., Atlanta 
• President B. Joseph Martin, A.B., Th.B., M.Th., Ph.D., Macon 

Committees of the Board of Trustees 

Executive Committee: Mr. Huckabee, Chairman; Mr. Lane, Mrs. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Hinton, Mr. C. Baxter Jones, Mr. Martin. 

Committee on Buildings: Mrs. Hinton, Chairman; Mr. C. Baxter Jones, 
Mr. Martin. 

Committee on Educational Policy: Mr. White, Chairman; Mr. Haley, 
Mr. Bowden, Mr. Quillian, Mr. Rumble, Mr. Studstill. 

Committee on Endowments: Mr. Banks, Chairman; Mr. Branscomb, Mr. 
Haley, Mr. Huckabee, Mr. Malone, Mr. Manget, Mrs. Asher, Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Strickland, Mr. Guernsey. 

Committee on Finance: Mr. Huckabee, Chairman; Mr. Banks, Mr. C. 

Baxter Jones, Mr. Turner, Mr. Martin. 

Committee on Grounds: Mr. C. Baxter Jones, Chairman; Mr. Huckabee, 
Mrs. Hightower, Mr. Martin. 

Committee on Nominations: Mr. Malone, Chairman; Mr. Clary, Mrs. 

Woodward, Mr. H. H. Jones, Mr. McCord. 

Committee on Religious Life: Mr. Peavy, Chairman; Bishop Branscomb, 
Mr. Clary, Mr. H. H. Jones, Mr. Waller, Bishop Moore. 

Building Committee : Consists of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees. 

^Resiflrned October 16, 1963. Elected Honorary Trustee. 

**3erved as Trustee from South Georgia Conference 1920-1948. 
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Officers of Administration 


Office of the President 

B. Joseph Martin, Ph.D. . . 

Allekn Poer Hinton, A.B. . . 

Frances Strohecker . . . 

Offices of the Deans 

Samuel Luttrell Akers, Ph.D. 

Sigurd Jorgensen, Ph.D. . . 

Edna Roquemore Crawford . 
Carolyne Simpson .... 


. President and Treasurer 
Assistant to the President 
Secretary 


Dean, Liberal Arts College 
Assistant Treasurer 
. Dean, School of Fine Arts 

Secretary 

Secretary 


Offices of the Registrars 

Elizabeth Winn, A.B Registrar, Liberal Arts College 

Aucb Domingos, A.B Registrar, School of Fine Arts 

Juanita Whitehead Johnson Secretary 


Offices of the Counselors of Students 

Azalea Vaughan Estes Counselor of Women 

Howard Ingley, Jr., M.M Counselor of Men 

Cora Wood Ketchum Assistant Counselor of Women 


Business Office 


Edwin Julius Zobel, Jr., B.S Business Manager 

Jesse Redmond Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Frank Vanzant Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Mary Ellen Starling Bookkeeper 

Ann Eulalia Coleman Assistant to the Bookkeeper 

Rose Lewis Redmond Telephone Operator 

Grace Belmont Northington Book Store 

Jeannette Wallace Oliphant Student Center 


Library 

Katharine Payne Carnes, M.A.L.S Librarian 

Sara Lamon, B.S.L.S Assistant Librarian 

Elizabeth Hoge, M.S.L.S Assistant Librarian 

Ethel Whitehead McGarrity Clerical Assistant 
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Religious Life 

Ethel Martin, M.A. 


Director of Religious Life 


Alumnae Office 

Malene Lee Morgan, A.B Alumnae Secretary 

Pearl Sears Harman Assistant 


Department of Residence 


Inez Dean Gray Hostess 

Jeanette Dukes Pafford Hostess 

Jennie Brigham Hurst Dietitian 

Ellen Garrott Assistant Dietitian 

Ida Long McFadyen, R.N Nurse 

Viola Zittrauer Assistant Nurse 

Ruby Coffee Harrell Postmistress 


Field Representatives 

Ethel Rich Maxwell 
Gertrude Holland Wiggins, A.B. 
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The Faculty 

B. Joseph Martin President and Treasurer 

A.B., Th.B., Pasadena College ; M.Th., Ph.D., University of Southern California 

Alleen Poer Hinton Assistant to the President 

A. B., Wesleyan College 

Samuel Luttrell Akers Dean of the Liberal Arts College 

George I, Seney Professor of Philosophy 

B. A., University of Tennessee; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute; Ph.D., Yale 
University 

Sigurd Jorgensen Dean of the School of Fine Arts 

Professor of Music Education 

B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus. Ed., MacPhail School of Music; Ph.D., Ohio State University 

Carl Douglas Bennett Associate Professor of English 

A. B., A.M., Emory University 

Gerhard Bosch . Catherine L. Comer Professor of Painting and Drawing 
Woodcarving under Edmund Bartlomiecjyk at Warsaw Academy, Poland; ce- 
ramics under Gador and design under Pekary in Hungary; painting under 
Andres L’Hote, Paris; student at Vienna Kunstgewarbe Schule 

Gulnar Kheirallah Bosch . Catherine L. Comer Professor of Fine Arts 

B. A.E., Art Institute of Chicago and University of Chicago; M.A., in Art History 
and Archaeology, New York University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Carnegie 
Traveling Fellow to Institute d’art et d^archeologie. University of Paris; Research 
Assistant of Oriental Institute University of Chicago 

Christine Broome .... Assistant Professor of Spanish and German 
A.B., Wesleyan College; A.M., Emory University 


*Lucia Virginia Carlton . . Lovick Pierce Professor of Mathematics 

and Astronomy 


B.S., Centenary College; M.A., Tulane University 


K.\tharine Payne Carnes Librarian 

A.B., Wesleyan College; Graduate of Library School, Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta; M.A.L.S., University of Michigan 

Lula Johnson Comer .... Lecturer Emeritus in French and Italian 
Three years residence study at the College de la Sorbonne, University of Paris 

’Leave of absence, 1953-54. 
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Delvin Covey . Assistant Professor of Journalism; Director of Publicity 
A.B., Greenville College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois 

Jambs Walter Wright Daniel Professor Emeritus 

of History and Economics 

A.B., WoflFord College; A.M., Vanderbilt University 

Alice Domingos Registrar of the School of Fine Arts 

A. B., Wesleyan College 

*IsAAC Leroy Domingos, Jr Assistant Professor of History 

and A p predation of Music 

B. Kf., Wesleyan College; three years study, Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music; one year Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
New York University 

^Theresa Rett English Instructor of Costume Design 

and Fashion Illustration 

B.F.A., Wesleyan College 

Robert Vernon Fay .... Associate Professor of Voice and Chorus 
B.A., Wayne University; M.A., Ph.D., Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester 

Bruce Cleckler Flanders Instructor in Biology 

B.S., M.S., Florida State University 

George Warren Gignilliat, Jr. . Cobb Alumnae Professor of English 
A.B., Davidson College; A.M., Harvard University; Ph.D., Columbia University 


Mary Nancy Green Instructor in Chemistry 

A. B., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Emory University 

Harriet Sarver Gregory Instructor in Radio 

B. A., Westminster College 

Dorothy Henkel Hales . . Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

B.S., M.A., The Johns Hopkins University 

Julia Hardin Instructor in Physical Education 

B.S.Ed., Georgia State College for Women 

Herbert Cavalier Herrington Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano 
B.M., Wesleyan College; M.M., American Conservatory of Music 

*Leave of absence, 1953-1964. 
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Beatrice Eleanor Horsbrugh . Associate Professor of Violin and French 
A.R.C.M., Royal College of Music, London ; Pupil of Leopold Auer in Russia and 
America; Ecole Professionnelle Normale de St. Vincent de Paul, Bruxelles 

Thelma Howell William C. Bass Professor of Biology 

A. B., A.M., Duke University 

John Franklin Hruby Assistant Professor of Speech 

B. A., Carnegie Institute of Technology* M.A., M.F.A., Western Reserve University 

Elizabeth Charlotte Hyde Professor of Chemistry 

A. B., Mount Holyoke College; A.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois 

Howard Ingley, Jr Assistant Professor of Piano 

B. M., M.M., Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 

Doris Onderdonk Jelks Professor of Organ and Piano 

B.M., Syracuse University 

Emmett Sidney Johnson . . . W.C. and Sarah H. Bradley Professor 

of Religion 

A. B,, Southern Methodist University; A.M., Northwestern University; B.D., 
Emory University 

Katharine Johnson Professor of English 

B. A., Central College; A.M., University of Chicago 

Mary Morgan Johnson Assistant Professor of Sociology 

A.B., Southern Methodist University; B.D., Emory University; M.A., New York 
University 


May Asbury Jones Lecturer in Art Education 

B.Des., The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College of Tulane University; student 
at Traphagen School of Fashion, Art Students League 


Martha Kern Assistant Professor of French and Spanish 

A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; A.M., The Johns Hopkins University* 
one year residence study. University of Paris ’ 


Richard Hudson Klemer . Associate 

B.A., University of Pittsburgh ; Ph.D., 

James Cannie Knepton, Jr. . . . 

B.S., M.S., University of Florida 

Ralph Lawton 

Pupil of Josef Lhevinne of Berlin, and 


Professor of Sociology and Rconomisc 
Florida State University 

. . Assistant Professor of Biology 

• . . . Artist in Residence, Piano 

Wassili Safonoff of London 
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Louise Lin Assistant Professor of Piano 

A. B., B.M., Wesleyan College; pupil of Theodore Bohlmann, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and of Ernest Hutcheson, New York 

Joseph Maerz Professor Emeritus of Piano 

Pupil of Carlos a de Serrano of Paris, Milan, and New York 

Ethel Martin Assistant Professor of Religion 

Director of Religious Life 

B. S.H.E., University of Georgia; M.R.E., Emory University 

*Anne L. McKay Visiting Instructor in English 

A. B., Agnes Scott College • A.B. in L.S., Emory University 

Margaret McKinnon Instructor in Piano 

B. M., Wesleyan College 

Norman Parrish McLean Assistant Professor of Voice 

B.M., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University; pupil of Mme. Neid- 
linger and Martial Singher 

Clara Elizabeth Morris Lecturer in Homemaking 

B.S., Georgia State College for Women ; M.A., George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Eunice Ann Munck Assistant Professor of English 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.A., Emory University 

Mary Pate Instructor in Speech 

A.B., B.F.A., Wesleyan College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gladys Pinkston Associate Professor of Piano 

A.B., B.M., Huntingdon College; M.A., Columbia University 

Marvin Clark Quillian Professor Emeiltus of Biology 

A. B., Emory College; A.M., Vanderbilt University 

Elwood Shoenly Roeder Professor of Theoretical Music 

B. M., M.M., Fellow, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester; Diploma, 
New England Conservatory of Music; Pupil in Piano and Piano Pedagogy of 
Arthur Friedheim and Albert Jonas, New York, and E. Robert Schmitz, Los 
Angeles 

Maynard Ralph Samsen Associate Professor of Speech 

B.A., Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Florence Janson Sherriff . . . Dupont Guerry Professor of History 

Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 

*Second Semester, 1953-1954. 
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Cornelia Anna Shiver Assistant Professor of History 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.A., Northwestern University 

Ruth Jean Simonson Professor of Speech 

A. B., Upper Iowa University; M.A., Carnegie Institute of Technology 

*Houser Smith Visiting Instructor in Costume Design and 

Fashion Illustration 

B. F.A., Wesleyan College 

Nancy Stewart Professor of Modern Languages 

A. B., Wesleyan College; A.M., Emory University; Docteur de I’Universite, Uni- 
versity of Paris 

Lee Herschel Stoner Associate Professor of Education 

B. S.Ed., M.A., University of Nebraska 

Barbara Ellen Swartz Instructor in Music 

B.M., Muskingum College; M.M., Florida State University 

Susan Thigpen Instructor in Piano 

B.M., Wesleyan College 

Isabella Thoburn . . . . Professor of Psychology and Education 

A. B., Allegheny College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., Western Reserve 
University 

Edna Smith Tolbert ....... Visiting Instructor in Education 

B. S., M.Ed., University of Georgia 

Jakie Upshaw . . . Director, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B.S., Concord College; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers 

Lewis Allen Warwick Associate Professor of Mathematics 

A.B., Asbury College; M.A., University of Michigan 

Robert Lemnel Wiggins .... Professor Emeritus of United States 

Language and Literature 

A. B., Emory University; A.M., Vanderbilt University; Ph.D., University of 
Virginia 

Norman Francis Williamson, Jr. . Instructor in Mathematics and Physics 

B. A., Emory University 

Elizabeth Winn Registrar of the Liberal Arts College 

A.B., Wesleyan College 

Vladimir Zorin William E. and Marion L. Chenery 

Professor of Vocal Music 

Certificate in Voice, Vienna Conservatory of Music (Austria) 

♦Pilling leave>of-absence poeition 1953-1934. 
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Committees of the Faculty 

1953-1954 


The President is an ex-officio member of all committees. 

Absences and Permission: The Deans, the Registrars, the Counselor of 
Women. 

Admission : The President, the Deans, the Registrars, Miss Thoburn. 

College Government: The Counselor of Women, the Deans, Mr. Fay, 
Miss Flanders, Miss Horsbrugh, Miss Kern, Miss Munck. 

Curriculum: The Deans. Mr. Bennett, Mrs. Bosch, Miss Howell, Miss 
Hyde, Mrs. Jelks, Mr. Klemer, Miss Simonson, Miss Thoburn. 

Executive: The President, the Deans, the Secretary, Mr. Covey, Miss Hyde, 
Miss Pate, Mr. Samsen, Miss Thoburn, Mr. Zorin. 

Faculty Advisers: 

Mr. Akers, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bosch, Mrs. Bosch, Mr. 
Covey, Mr. Gignilliat, Miss Green, Mrs. Gregory, Mr. Herrington, Miss 
Horsbrugh, Miss Howell, Mr. Hruby, Miss Hyde, Mr. Ingley, Mrs. 
Jelks, Miss Johnson, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Klemer, Mr. 
Knepton, Mr. Lawton, Miss Martin, Miss Munck, Miss Pate, Miss 
Pinkston, Mr. Roeder, Mr. Samsen, Mrs. Sherriff, Miss Shiver, Miss 
Simonson, Mr. Smith, Miss Stewart, Mr. Stoner, Miss Thoburn, Miss 
Upshaw, Mr. Warwick, Mr. Zorin. 

Faculty Fellowships and Research Awards: Mr. Akers, Miss Johnson, 
Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Lawton, Miss Lin, Mrs. Sherriff, Miss Stewart, 
Mr. Warwick. 

Faculty Publications: Mr. Akers, Mr. Bosch, Mr. Covey, Miss Green, 
Mr. Ingley, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Klemer, Mr. Roeder, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Stoner. 

Library: Miss Shiver, the Librarian, Miss Broome, Mr. Hruby, Mrs. John- 
son, Mr. Lawton, Mr. McLean, Mrs. Tolbert, Mr. Williamson. 

Nominations: Miss Broome, Mr. Akers, Miss Domingos, Miss Howell, 
Mr. Lawton, Miss Stewart. 
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Orientation : Mr. Gignilliat, the Deans, the Counselor of Women, the Reg- 
istrars, Miss Upshaw. 

Programs and Exhibitions: Mrs. Bosch, the Deans, Miss Morris, Mrs. 
Sherriff, Miss Thigpen, the president of the College Government Asso- 
ciation. 

Religious Activities: The EHrector of Religious Life, the President, the 
Deans, Mr. Bennett, Mrs. Hales, Mr. Johnson, Miss McKinnon, Miss 
Swartz, Mr. Warwick, the presidents of the four major student organi- 
zations. 

Schedule: The Deans, the Counselor of Women, the Registrars. 

Scholarships and Loans: The President, the Deans, the Registrars, the 
Alumnae Secretary. 

Student Activities Audit: Mr. Williamson, Mr. Herrington, Mrs. Hin- 
ton, Mr. Knepton, Mrs. Jones, Miss Pinkston. 

Student Publications: Mr. Gignilliat, Mr. Covey, Mrs. Gregory, Miss 
Stewart. 
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Register of Students 

Degrees and Honors Conferred in 1953 

Bachelor of Arts 


Name Major Address 

Barnes, Shirley Anne Psycholog>^ Atlanta, Ga. 

Bell, Nettie Lou Sociology Vivian, La. 

Blackmarr, Laura Helen English Atlanta, Ga. 

Blakely, Carolyn Grantland . . . English Chester, S. C. 

Casey, Carol Brady Journalism-Radio St. Mary’s, Ga. 

Cawley, Mary Joe History Quitman, Ga. 

Chapman, Jane Cary Speech Forsyth, Ga. 

Chillrud, Anne Resina Psychology Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cline, Judy Vernelle Elementary Education Atlanta, Ga. 

Copeland, Martha Religion Columbus, Ga. 

Dent, Sue Brooke Sociology Cartersville, Ga. 

Dixon, Geraldine Fain Speech College Park, Ga. 

Eagerton, Caroline Modern Languages Summerville, S. C. 

Evans, Patricia Journalism-Radio Thomson, Ga. 

Gay, Jan Journalism-Radio Register, Ga. 

Gong, Lillian Pre-medical Sciences Miami, Fla. 

Hamilton, Alice Ann Psychology Macon, Ga. 

Harrell, Ann Pre-medical Sciences Trion, Ga. 

Harrington, Eleanor Isom .... Elementary Education Moultrie, Ga. 

Hesser, Joann Patricia Art Philadelphia, Pa. 

Higgins, Sarah Preston History Macon, Ga. 

Hoffman, Johnina Leone Art Forsyth, Ga. 

Hulsey, Sarah Alice History Griffin, Ga. 

Jarrell, Betty Banks Chemistry LaGrange, Ga. 

Jones, Kathryn Elizabeth .... English Atlanta, Ga. 

Littleton, Patricia Hammond . . . Sociology Macon, Ga. 

Martin, Jacquelyn Biology Toccoa, Ga. 

Maxwell, Grace Nettles Speech Roanoke, Ala. 

McClure, Elizabeth Barber .... History Lewisburg, Pa. 

McMaster, Anne Claire Journalism-Radio Decatur, Ga. 

Meadows, Mary Anne Religion Cochran, Ga. 

Perry, Martha Elizabeth Elementary Education Shady Dale, Ga. 

Pritchard, Joan Lucille Biology Savannah, Ga. 

Rast, Joanne Mays Speech Dillon, S. C. 

Ricketson, Janice Elaine Sociology Douglas, Ga. 

Sidwell, Madge Hill Journalism-Radio Atlanta, Ga. 

Stephenson, Margaret Gail .... Journalism Covington, Ga. 

Stiefel, Joanne Edleman English Graniteville, S. C. 

Summers, Nell Ann English Conyers, Ga. 

Suters, Gary Still Art Atlanta, Ga. 

Sutherland, Elsie History Columbia, S. C. 

Terrell, Xara DeBeaugrine . . . Modern Languages Warrenton, Ga. 
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Theodocion, Charlotte Anne . . , Sociology 

Thornton, Mayson History 

Tidwell, Mary Dorris Elementary Education 

Trapp, Eugenia Inez Mathematics .... 

Van Horn, Frances Bruce .... Elementary Education 

Vogt, Erma History 

Wade, Elizabeth Rowell Journalism-Radio . . 

Walker, Ann Mathematics .... 

Ward, Jacqueline Lucia Religion 

Warren, Mary Leonora Pre-medical Sciences . 

Welch, Merrilyn Nolen Music 

White, Martha Bell Spanish 

Williams, Joanne Michelle .... Art 

Willis, Kathryn Parsons Psychology 

Zoucks, Patricia Ann English 


Smyrna, Ga. 

Cordele, Ga. 

Douglasville, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

Pelham, Ga. 

Williams, S. C. 

Marietta, Ga. 

. . . Canal Zone, Panama 
Palos Verdes Estates, Cal. 

Duluth, Ga.* 

Savannah, Ga. 


Bachelor of Science 


King, Ollie Ann 

McDaniel, Jacquelyn . . 
Nixon, Martha Jean . . . 
Rodgers, Margaret Anne 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Homemaking . . . 
Homemaking . . . 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

. . . . Decatur, Ga. 
. . McDonough, Ga. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 


Fenn, Emma Jane . . . . 
Hall, Edwina Ann . . . 
Haubenstock, Selma . . . 
Houser, Emily Claire . . 
Hutchinson, Lucia Claire 
McKee, Linda Lee . . . . 
Perry, Dana Marshall . . 
Whitehurst, Elaine Wood 


Speech Correction 

Acting 

Fash. 111. and Dress Design 

Acting 

Acting 

Radio 

Acting 

Radio 


. . . Cordele, Ga. 
. . . . Macon, Ga. 

. . . Tampa, Fla. 
. . Fort Valley, Ga. 
. New Bern, N. C. 

Flemingsburg, Ky. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
. . . Macon, Ga. 


Bachelor of Music 

Brannen, Barbara Ann . . . 
Fitzgerald, Mary Ann . . . . 
Grimes, Thaddeus Stowe, Jr. . 
Harper, Mary Kathleen . . . 

Long, Olive Wills 

Martin, Laura Aylor . . . . 

Smith, Margaret 

Smith, Peggy Jean 

Smith, Sara Elizabeth . . . . 
Strozier, Anne De Alva . . . 
Thigpen, Susan Jane . . . . 
Whitley, Margaret Ann . . . 

Withers, Julianne 

Wittstruck, Mary Ann . . . . 


. Piano 

. Piano 

. Music Education 

• Piano 

. Music Education 
. Music Education 
. Organ .... 

. Voice 

. Piano 

. Piano 

. Piano 

. Music Education 

. Piano 

. Music Education 


. . Statesboro, Ga. 
. Henderson, Ky. 
. . . Camilla, Ga. 
. Thomasville, Ga. 
. . . Atlanta, Ga. 
. . . Macon, Ga. 
. . Cordele, Ga. 
.... Gray, Ga. 
. . Statesboro, Ga. 
. . Savannah, Ga. 
. . Edenton, N. C. 
. . LaGrange, Ga. 
. . . Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Certificate 

Pate, Emma Jean 


Speech 


Cordele, Ga. 


Senior Honors 

Summa Cum Laude 

Gay, Jan 

Magna Cum Laude 

Blakely, Carolyn Grantland 
Chapman, Jane Cary 
Dixon, Geraldine Fain 
Fitzgerald, Mary Ann 
Higgins, Sarah Preston 

Cum Laude 

Blackmarr, Laura Helen 
Eagerton, Caroline 
Harper, Mary Kathleen 
Harrell, Ann 
Harrington, Eleanor Isom 
Hesser, Joann Patricia 
Jones, Kathryn Elizabeth 
Long, Olive Wills 
McClure, Elizabeth Barber 
McMaster, Anne Claire 


Phi Delta Phi Honor Society 

Blakely, Carolyn Grantland 
Chapman, Jane Cary 
Dixon, Geraldine Fain 
Gay, Jan 

Mu Alpha Omega Honor Society 

Fitzgerald, Mary Ann 
Smith, Margaret 

Sophomore Honors 

Attaway, Gayle 
Cantrell, Jane 
Clough, Phyllis 
Fossum, Lucille 
Gaissert, Mary 
Gleaton, Carolyn 
Kientz, Marykathryn 
McCain, Jane 
McElmurray, Carolyn 


Rodgers, Margaret Ann 
Smith, Margaret 
Trapp, Eugenia Inez 
Whitehurst, Elaine Wood 


Meadows, Mary Anne 
Smith, Sara Elizabeth 
Sutherland, Elsie 
Thigpen, Susan Jane 
Walker, Ann 
Ward, Jacqueline Lucia 
Welch, Merrilyn Nolen 
Willis, Kathryn Parsons 
Withers, Julianne 


Higgins, Sarah Preston 
Meadows, Mary Anne 
Trapp, Eugenia Inez 


Whitehurst, Elaine Wood 


Moulthrop, Frances 
Norton, Nancy 
Owen, Roberta 
Reddick, Joyce 
Stripling, Harrictte 
Stroupe, Carolyn 
Upchurch, Betty 
Wilson, Elizabeth 
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Students Enrolled in 1953-1954* 

Degree Students 

Class of 1954 


Aiken, Ann L 

Arit, Joan L 

Axley, Mary Frances F 

Bate, Betty L 

Bennett, Marilyn L 

Brewton, Natalie L 

Cason, June L 

Chitwood, Doris L 

Clements, Joan L 

Coggin, Mary Ann L 

Coleman, Carole L 

Cook, Bernice L 

Cook, Emily L 

Crum, Sylvia L 

Davison, Patsy Ann L 

Deal, Evelyn F 

Donaldson, Donnie L 

Duckworth, LaMyra L , 

English, Dolores L 

Forehand, Ruth L 

Gardner, Bonnie Jo L 

Glenn, Elizabeth F 

Halley, Elaine L 

Hammond, Jeannice F 

Heath, Janie L 

Henderson, Betty L , 

Hinson, Jeannine L , 

Hooton, Jack p 

Hoover, Josephine F 

House, Betty L , 

Johnson, Gloria p 

Laslie, Martha L , 

Lindsey, Gwendolyn L 

Long, Helen 

Mallet, Marcia 

Malone, Jean 

Mangum, Pat L 

Mann, Pauline 

McCarty, Marjorie L 

McCorkle, Martha p 

McLeroy, Helen p 

Miller, Carolyn L 

Miller, Natholyn L 

Moss, Betty p 

Norris, Barbara L 


.... Atlanta, Ga. 
.... Sarasota, Fla. 
. . . Murphy, N. C. 
. . Winter Park, Fla. 
. . Spartanburg, S. C. 

McRae, Ga. 

. . . Barnesville, Ga. 
.... Sarasota, Fla. 
.... Eatonton, Ga. 

Miami, Fla. 

Lyons, Ga. 

. . Chickamauga, Ga. 

McRae, Ga. 

Tifton, Ga. 

.... Orlando, Fla. 
.... Clayton, Ga. 

Tifton, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

. . Union Point, Ga. 

Lilly, Ga. 

. . . Gainesville, Ga. 

. . . Anniston, Ala. 
.... Camilla, Ga. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
.... Soperton, Ga. 

. . . Monticello, Ga. 

. . . Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

. . Batesburg, S. C. 

Duluth, Ga. 

.... Aug^usta, Ga. 

. . . Attapulgus, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

. . Milledgeville, Ga. 
.... Jackson, Ga. 
.... Albany, Ga. 
.... Augusta, Ga. 
.... Lakeland, Fla. 
.... Jackson, Ga. 

. . . Montezuma, Ga. 

. . . Savannah, Ga. 

. . . Whigham, Ga. 

. . . Whigham, Ga. 
.... Chicago, 111. 
... Ft. Myers, Fla. 


*L — Liberal Arts Collesre. 


F — School of Fine Arts. 
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Paris, Joyce 

L 


Parsons, Ann 

L 


Ross, Blaine 

I 


Sanderson, Phyllis 

F 


Sasser, Edgar 

F 


Swanson, Glenda 

L 


Thomasson, Emily 

L 


Thrasher, Jean 

L 


Wade, Athelyn 

L 


Walker, Barbara 

L 


Warren, Nell 

L 


White, Louise 

L 


White, Ruth 

L 


Williams, Nancy 

L 


Willis, Harriett 

L 

Holly Hill, Fla. 

Willis, Sydney 

L 


Wilson, Jane 

F 


Woodward, Susan Bunn .... 

L 


Yost, Ritchey 

L 



Class of 1955 



Adams, Patricia 

. . . . L 


Attaway, Gayle 

. . . . F 


Barfield, Patsy 

. . . . L 


Beckler, Pat 

. . . . L 


Beightol, Mary Ann 

. . . . L 


Benedict, Mary 

. . . . F 


Blanton, Eleanor 

. . . . L 


Boydston, Sandra 

. . . . F 


Broadwell, Carole 

. . . . F 


Brown, Barbara 

. . . . F 


Burnam, Edith 

. . . . L 


Burnett, Barbara 

. . . . L 


Caldwell, Joyce 

. . . . L 


Cameron, Florence 

. . . . L 


Cantrell, Jane 

. . . . L 


Castlen, Betty Frances 

. . . . L 


Cawley, Louise 

. . . . L 


Clough, Phyllis 

. . . . F 


Denton, Emma Jean 

. . . . L 


Embler, Barbara 

. . . . L 


Fambrough, Sally 

. . . . L 


Fossum, Lucille 

. . . . L 


Fuller, Judy 

. . . . I 


Gaissert, Mary 

. . . . F 


Garrett, Joan 

. . . . I 


Gleaton, Carolyn 

. . . . L 


Hammack, Leona 

. . . . F 


Hendley, Helen 



Higgins, Susan 



Hollingsworth, Mary Edith . . . 

. . . . F 
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Horne, Helen 



Jones, Helene 

L . . . . 


Jones, Margaret 



Ketterbaugh, Barbara . . . . 



Kientz, Marykathryn 

F . . . . 


King, Nancy 

F . . . . 


Langley, Neva 

F . . . . 


Laslie, Mary 

L . . . . 


Manderson, Anne 

L . . . . 


McCain, Jane 

L . . . . 


McGee, Sarah 

L . . . . 


Meaders, Rachel 

F 


Moulthrop, Frances 

F 


Neuffer, Martha 

F 


Norton, Nancy 

L 


Ordway, Joan 

F 


Owen, Roberta 

L 


Pace, Janet 

F 


Paul, Gerda 

L 


Reddick, Joyce 

L 


Reid, Jeanne 

L 


Roosman, Laine 

L 


Sexton, Juanita 

F 


Shackleford, Jo Ann 

L 


Shearouse, Anne 

L 


Smith, Dorothy 

L 


Stripling, Harriette 

L 


Stuart, Sara 



Truitt, Elizabeth 

L 


Upchurch, Betty 



Wadsworth, Harriett 

L 


Walker, Elaine 



Webb, Mary Clark 

L 


White, Thyrza 



Wilson, Elizabeth 



Class of 1956 

Adams, lean 



Almond. Bettv . . . 



Atkins, Arline 



Baker, Joyce 



Blackwell, Jo Ann 



Blue, Margie 



Boone, Flora 



Brandies, Fay . . 



Britt, Dorothy 



Cammack, Patricia 



Campbell, Melvina 



Cassel, Frances 



Clark, Cynthia 



Clark, Mary Elizabeth .... 



Copeland, Jo Ann 
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Counts, Nancy 

F 


Courtenay, Jane 

F 


Denton, Colleen 

L 


Dorsett, Claire 

L 


Doster, Paul 

F 


Drew, Pat 

F 


Eaddy, Carolyn 

L 


Edwards, Sylvia 

F 


Eidson, Jean 

L 

Ward, S. C. 

Erskine, Jimmie 

F 


Evans, Olivia 

L 


Fernald, Peggy 

L 


Freund, Carolyn 

L 


Garner, Happy 

L 


Gaskins, Henri 

L 


Gilbert, Willie 

F 


Graf, Isabel 

L 


Hagen, Anna 

F 


Hailey, Roma 

F 


Harper, Patricia 

F 


House, Jere 

L 


Humphreys, Sally 

L 


Hunt, Paula 

L 


Jackson, Mary Alice 

L 


James, Vivian Maxine .... 

L 


Jarrell, Suzanne 

L 


Johnson, Billie Erline 

F 


Johnson, Kay 

L 


Keddie, Patricia 

F 


Kennedy, Martha 

L 


Lane, Sara Lee 

L 


Little, Jo Ann 

L 


Mao, Irene 

L 


Martin, Mary Ann 

L 


McCants, Sally 

L 


McGregor, Laura 

L 


Merritt, Margaret 

F 


Messink, Kay 

L 


Mixon, Mary Jo 

F 


Morris, Marianne 

L 


Mustoe, Marian 

L 


Nash, Suzette 

L 


Neeley, Lucy 

L 


Palmer, Maude 

F 


Peacock, Betty Ann 

I 


Peters, Virginia 

L 


Poole, Charlotte 

L 


Richter, Lillian 

L 


Ronning, Paula 

L 


Rowland, Nancy 



Rumble, Myrtice 



Sanders, Elva 
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Sawyer, Emily 



Scott, Patsy 



Shapiro, Joan 



Shaw, Mary 



Sims, Carolyn 



Snellgrove, Mary Ann 



Stoner, Linda 



Stovall, Joel 



Swain, Shirley 



Tappan, Mary 



Taylor, Lou Ann 



Thompson, Sara Dee Johnson . . . 



Tillman, Frances 

. . . L 


Turner, Beverly 

. . . F 


Voigt, Rosalie 

. . . L 


Wade, Marion 

. . . L 


Wadsworth, Joan 

. . . L 


Ward, Janet 

. . . L 


Ware, Sarah Bob 

. . . F 


Welch, Mary Emma 

. . . L 


Wheeler, Bette 

. . . L 


Willson, Bettie 

. . . L 


Wilson, Gertrude 

. . . L 


Wong, Annie Ruth 

. . . F 


Yarbrough, Joy 

. . . L 


Young, Dell 

. . . L 


Young, Lloyd 



Class of 1957 

Adams, Juliette 



Anderson, Mary Jean 



Anderson, Ruth Faye 



Anderson, Shirley 



Baas, Mary Gail 



Barnes, Ann 



Barnette, Earle 



Bass, Brownie 



Bell, Joyce 



Benton, Betty 



Benton, June 



Blackburn, Carolyn 



Bloodworth, Jean 



Brabston, Betty 



Brandon, Catherine 



Breeze, Peggy Jean 



Brender, Betty 



Brewer, Alberta 



Brinson, Betty 



Brown, Ottilie 



Bruce, Anita 



Burgin, Adele 



Burriss, Anne 
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Byrd, Betty 

F . . . , 


Campbell, Margaret 

L . . . . 


Carter, Anne 

F . . . . 


Chapman, Ruth 

L . . . . 


Clements, Joyce 

L . . . . 


Cochran, Ann Carol 

L . . . . 


Cole, Dolores 

L . . . . 


Comer, Betsy 

L . . . . 


Conner, Patricia 

L . . . . 


Copeland, Jimmie 

F . . . . 


Copley, Jan 

L . . . . 


Creamer, Julian 

F . . . . 


Cristiani, Antoinette 

F . . . . 


Cunningham, Elizabeth .... 

L . . . . 


Danforth, Susan 

L . . . . 


Davidson, Shirley 

I 


Davies, Katherine 

L . . . . 


Davis, Jema 

L . . . . 


Deal, Eleanor 

F . . . . 


Deisch, Sandra 

L . . . . 


Doar, Mary Jane 

F . . . . 


Dodd, Virginia 

F . . . . 


Downs, Sylvia 

L . . . . 


Drew, Doris 

L . . . . 


DuBose, Frances 

L . . . . 


Dunaway, Joyce 

L . . . . 


Duncan, Diana 

L . . . . 


Earle, Ethel 

L . . . . 


Edenfield, Nancy 

L . . . . 


Ewing, Judith 

F . . . . 


Felker, Ronald 

F . . . . 


Field, Elizabeth 

L . . . . 


Fitzgerald, Patricia 

F . . . . 


Ford, Mary Exa 

L . . . . 


Ford, Norma 

L . . . . 


Fornara, Dolores 

L . . . . 


Garey, Elaine 

L . . . . 


Gay, Elizabeth 

L . . . . 


Giles, Glenda 

F . . . . 


Gilkerson, Gail 

L . . . . 


Godwin, Ann 

L . . . . 


Gravely, Eleanor 

L . . . . 


Griffin, Marcia 

F . . . . 


Griffin, Sara Jeanette 

F . . . . 


Griner, Sybil 

L . . . . 


Gronostay, Use 

L . . . . 


Gunnels, Margaret 

F . . . . 


Haller, Nancy 

L . . . . 


Hammond, Betty Sue 

L . . . . 


Hankinson, Anne 

L . . . . 


Hartman, Sylvia Ann 

F . . . . 


Henry, Ann 

L . . . . 
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Herlong, Peggy 



Higgins, Maria 



Hodge, Mary 


Cartersville, Ga. 

Hodges, Emily 



Hoffman, Sara 


Winter Haven, Fla. 

Howard, Nancy 



Howell, Martha 



Howorth, Elizabeth 



Hsi, Helen 



Johnson, Laura 



Jones, Clift Evans 


Newnan, Ga. 

Judge, Floreida 



Kapnias, Mary 

. . . . L 


Kartsonis, Sylvia 

. . . . L 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kea, Carol 



LeGrande, Kathryn 

. . . . L 


Lewis, Dorothy Jean 

. . . . L 


Lexow, Sally 



Lindsay, Marilyn 

. . . . L 


Little, Christine 

. . . . L 


Locklin, Ruth 

. . . . F 


Lough, Kay 

. . . . F 


Lowe, Luella Lee 

. . . . L 


Maddox, Joan 

. . . . L 


Malcolm, Marguerite 

. . . . L 


Marcy, Anne 

. . . . L 


Martin, Patricia Annette . . . . 

. . . . F 


Martin, Thomas 

. . . . F 


McClellan, Nancy 

. . . . L 


McComack, Dorothy 

. . . . F 


McDonald, Eleanor Irene . . . . 

. . . . L 


McGeachy, Katherine 

. . . . L 


McKeithen, Kathryn 

. . . . L 


McKenney, Jone 

. . . . L 


McNamara, Nancy 

. . . . L 


Meeks, Marinez 



Meyer, True Lee 



Middlebrooks, Jean 

. . . . L 


Miller, Pegg>^ 



Milligan, Gail 



Miner, Nancy 



Moody, Ruby 



Mosher, Debby 



Neck, Sally 



Nelson, Gretchen 



Nethery, Letty Sue 

. . . . L 


Neville, Martha Ann 

. . . . L 


Newde, Arlene 



Pataky, Mary 



Payne, Jeannine 



Perry, Susan 

. . . . L 


Poliak, Carolyn 

L . . . . 
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Prater, Joyce L . 

Puckett, Jeanette F 

Randal], Carolyn L . 

Randall, Jeannette F . 

Rauseber, Donald F . 


. Dalton, Ga. 
. Perry, Fla. 
Aragon, Ga. 
. Macon, Ga. 
Gordon, Ga. 


Remig, Barbara L Clearwater, Fla. 

Riley, Mary Pierpont L Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

Rogers, Sue L Buena Vista, Ga. 

Rose, Shirley L Punta Gorda, Fla. 

Rowe, Faye F Soperton, Ga. 

Rowland, Gray F Wrightsville, Ga. 

Rowlett, Martha L Tazewell, Va. 

Salter, Shirley L Thomaston, Ga. 

Shafer, Catherine F South Miami, Fla. 

Shafer, Shirley F Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Sharp, Polly F Commerce, Ga. 

Shelley, Iva L Whitwell, Tenn. 

Shinn, Sally L Lake Alfred, Fla. 

Shuler, Nona L Florence, S. C. 

Sisson, Martha L Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Ann F Prattville, Ala. 

Smith, Lou Ann F Greenville, S. C. 

Smith, Michelle L West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Solomon, Mary L Macon, Ga. 

Stabler, Buford L Loris, S. C. 

Stankrauff, Susan L Miami, Fla. 

Strickland, Barbara L Atlanta, Ga. 

Suddath, Joy L Atlanta, Ga. 

Taylor, Carol L Sarasota, Fla. 

Terrell, Faye L LaGrange, Ga. 

Thompson, Eleanor L Macon, Ga. 

Thorp, Sally L Avon Park, Fla. 

Thurmond, Reba L Columbus, Ga. 

Tryon, Josephine L Pensacola, Fla. 

Turner, Mary Margaret L Bradenton, Fla. 

Turner, Nancy L McDonough, Ga. 

Tyre, Dolores F Jesup, Ga. 

Upchurch, Katherine L Atlanta, Ga. 

Vanlandingham, Sylvia L Soperton, Ga. 

Walker, Linda F Keystone Heights, Fla. 

Wall, Phyllis L Arlington, Va. 

Wallace, Tony L Macon, Ga. 

Walton, Georgia L Ft. Valley, Ga. 

Ward, Billie Ann F Dublin, Ga. 

Waters, Patricia F Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Weatherbee, Anita L Winter Haven, Fla. 

West, Barbara L Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wiggins, Charlye L Macon, Ga. 

Wilkes, Harriette F Perry, Fla. 

Williams, Sally L Sebring, Fla. 

Wilson, Ruby Anne L Statesboro, Ga. 

Wood, Gail L Loganville, Ga. 
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Wood, Rosemary L Gainesville, Ga. 

Wright, Joan L Sanford, Fla. 

Certificate Students 

Adams, Anna Kay Singley F Macon, Ga. 

Ammons, Mildred F Atlanta, Ga. 

Fite, Saranette F Macon, Ga. 

Freeney, Gostin F Macon, Ga. 

Hata, Tomoko F Hiroshima, Japan 

McPhillips, Mary Jo F Mobile, Ala. 

Ray, Emily F Coleman, Ga. 

Rhodes, Mona F Sarasota, Fla. 

Williams, Betty F Atlanta, Ga. 

Wood, Betty F Tampa, Fla. 

Special Students 

Allen, Mrs. Mildred B F Fort Valley, Ga. 

Black, Mrs. Harriet B F Macon, Ga. 

Cohen, Mrs. Jack F Macon, Ga. 

Daniel, Charles F Macon, Ga. 

Dean, Mrs. Julia W F Butler, Ga 

English, Mary F Macon, Ga. 

Gee, Robert F Butler, Ga. 

Hamilton, Alice Ann L Macon, Ga. 

Kemper, Betty F Macon, Ga. 

Kinney, Kitty F Macon, Ga. 

Kintz, Mrs. Sara C F Macon, Ga. 

Maynard, Elizabeth F Macon, Ga. 

Meadows, Mary Ann L Macon, Ga. 

Meserve, Mrs. Gloria F Warner Robins, Ga. 

Millman, Mark F Macon, Ga. 

Newby, Mrs. Irene L Macon, Ga. 

Orr, William F Macon, Ga. 

Smith, Mrs. Nancy L F Macon, Ga. 

Solomons, Martha Anne F Ashburn, Ga. 

Youngblood, Mrs. Jessie F Macon, Ga. 

Summary of Students 

Liberal Arts College 291 

Class of 1954 50 

Class of 1955 44 

Class of 1956 67 

Class of 1957 127 

Special Students 3 

School of Fine Arts I43 

Class of 1954 14 

Class of 1955 21 

Class of 1956 27 

Class of 1957 54 

Certificate Students 10 

Special Students I7 

Grand Total 434 


Geographical Distribution 

Alabama 8 

California 1 

Connecticut 1 

Florida . 120 

Georgia 251 

Illinois 1 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 1 

Mississippi 1 

New Mexico 1 

New York 2 

North Carolina 6 

South Carolina 22 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 1 

Virginia 3 

West Virginia 1 

China 1 

Germany 3 

Japan 1 


